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‘Two 


LINE 
kditorials 


Wouldn't it be nice if, when paying 
our income tax, we could designate the 
foreign country we would prefer to 
have our money given to? 

* a 


“All stocks do not always go up”, 
says a prominent financial adviser. 
There are lots of stock market players, 
however, who will never believe any 
such heresy as that 

+ * + 

Some Democratic editors are insist- 
ing that Mr. Adlai Stevenson would 
make the best candidate in 1960. Well, 
anyhow, he’s had more experience as 
a candidate than any of the others 
mentioned. 

os a 

Britain and America, a political 
writer points out, are the principal 
potential customers for the Middle 
East’s oil. Mr. Nasser, however, does 
not seem to be one of those who thinks 
that the customer is always right. 

* * a 


International Geophysical Year 
research has developed the fact that 
the earth is covered with 40% more 
snow and ice than formerly believed. 
No wonder the cold war is continuing 
so long. 

* * 

Washington scientists report the 
discovery that the deer fly can travel 
70 miles an hour instead of 800 miles 
an hour as previously thought. Now 
who can say that our scientific a- 
chievements are lagging? 
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ETALS did not play an important part in the news from Washington 
during the month in review. Congress was preoccupied with such matters 


as the criss in Berlin, the battle over the budget and the admission of Hawaii 
as the fiftieth State. However some legislation of special interest to the mineral 


industries was introduced. 

Senator Gordon Allitt (Rep., Colo.) 
offered on behalf of himself and ten 
other senators a bill (S. 1285) de- 
signed to aid domestic producers of 
fluorspar. This bill was seen as a pos- 
sible pattern for aid to other domestic 
mineral and metal industries, includ- 
ing possibly lead, zinc, copper, 
aluminum and tungsten. 

Under terms of the proposed meas- 
ure, a fixed portion of domestic con- 
sumption wiuld be set aside to be filled 
by domestic producers. The remainder 
would be divided among foreign pro- 
ducers on the basis of their historic 
share of the U.S. market. In general, 
this is the way the Sugar Act operates. 
Thus far there has been no indication 
of how the Administration feels about 
the fluorspar proposal. The House and 
Senate Interior committees have ask- 
ed the State, Commerce and Interior 
Departments and the Budget Bureau 
to give their views within 20 days on 
the proposal. 


No Copper Action Seen 

In view of the tight copper supply 
situation and the fears of a runaway 
market, some fabricators are reported 
to have sounded out Washington of- 
ficials as to whether the Administra- 
tion can offer any relief. 

Since the U.S. import duty of 1.7c 
a pound is one of the stumbling blocks 
that is keeping foreign copper out of 
this market, the question has been 
raised as to what can be done about 
this duty. A survey among Senators 
and Congressmen reveals that no leg- 
islator from the Western mining sta- 
tes would sponsor a measure to 
suspend the import duty on copper. In 
some quarters it was intimated that 
if a legislator not from a mining State 
were to introduce legislation suspend- 
ing the import duty of 1.7c for a period 
of one year with the proviso that the 
peril point be raised, it might get the 
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support of the Department of Com- 
merce and of the State Department. 
But such legislation would take time 
and would not be of immediate help 
to the market. 

Tapping DPA Copper Inventory 

Another suggestion that has been 
advanced is that the Government re- 
lease some of the copper that it ac- 
quired by DPA funds from producers 
who had floor contracts at prices that 
were much higher than the market 
quotations. Since there have been no 
funds with which to buy copper for 
the stockpile, this metal is still avail- 
able and is not subject to the strict 
regulations governing copper in the 
stockpile. 

Informed quarters in Washington 
expressed doubt as to whether the 
Administration would favor such ac- 
tion. The Department of Labor, it 
was stated, would be definitely against 
it and so would the legislators from 
the mining states. 

In Administration circles the feel- 
ing prevails that the present situa- 
tion serious as it is, may blow over 
shortly. Should there be peace in the 
industry, it is stated, the copper 
shortage is likely to be replaced by 
a copper surplus and this may hap- 
pen before the year is over, Legisla- 
tion and Government intervention, 
it is claimed, should be on a long- 
term basis. 

The sum and 
Washington survey is that while the 
present situation has created a good 
deal of interest in the capital and 
has given rise to many surmises, no 
immediate remedial action to ease 
the tight supply situation is likely to 
be forthcoming. 

Sees Lead, Zinc Aid 

Some steps will be taken during the 
current session of Congress to aid the 
ailing domestic lead and zinc mining 


substance of the 


industries. Senator Wallace F. Ben- 
nett (Rep., Utah), told Metals. 

“The import quotas imposed by 
President Eisenhower had a salutary 
initial effect, but the prices are again 
going down,” Senator Bennett said. 
“Undoubtedly some steps will be tak- 
en in this session, but these could 
involve an appearance before the Tar- 
iff Commission and the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization rather 
than the legislative route.” 

The Utah Republican said that the 
“uranium battle will apparently be 
fought with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, although Congressional 
hearings are furnishing a sounding 
board to the industry.” 

Senator Bennett said that the new 
uranium policy “is causing concern in 
Utah, since it will involve the possible 
closing of the commission’s mill at 
Monticello and some stretching out 
of existing contracts. There is also 
opposition to foreign imports.” 


Consider Uranium Stretch-out 


.The Atomic Energy Commission has 
started discussing with industry the 
possibility of “stretching out’ its 
uranium purchase program to reduce 
the government’s total uranium bill 
over the next three fiscal years by as 
much as $50,000,000 a year. 

The “stretch-out” would be limited 
to large mining-milling concerns and 
would not affect smaller, independent 
uranium operators. The big compan- 
ies already are organizing their oppo- 
sition. 

Atomic Energy Commission officials 
note that uranium output in fiscal 
1960, 1961 and 1962 will be greater 
than it has plans to use. The AEC 
proposal is to cut back in those years 
and then add to purchases in later 
years an amount equal to the cut- 
back. 

The nation’s total uranium bill for 
material covered under long-term 
contracts has been rising rapidly. 

Including contracted imports from 
Canada and South Africa which ac- 
count for more than half the total, 
uranium procurement cost $356,500,- 
000 in fiscal 1957 and $558,600,000 in 
fiscal 1958, ended last June 30. 

It is estimated the program will 
cost $696, 900, 000 in the current fiscal 
year and $739,600,000 in fiscal 1960, 
more than double the fiscal 1957 
figure. 

The “stretch-out” talks to reduce 
the future uranium load are still in- 
formal and the AEC has made no de- 
cision yet. 

U.S. uranium producers and politi- 
cal representatives of both parties 
from western states oppose extension 
of foreign purchase contracts as long 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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The Future of the Copper Industry 


By SIR RONALD L. PRAIN, Chairman, Rhodesian Selection Trust, Ltd. 


During the past two years or so our 
companies have made a number of 
separate studies dealing with different 
aspects concerning the future of the 
copper industry. When you kindly in- 
vited me to speak to you today I 
thought I would make an attempt to 
put some of these studies together, to 
see whether we could get a composite 
picture of some of the factors affect- 
ing the future of pper, and then 
present this pict to you in the 
shortest possible forin. 

Let me Say at the outset that I fully 
realize that many others in the copper 
industry are undoubtedly making their 
own studies on these same matters, 
and we therefore claim no exclusive- 
ness in these researches. I offer you 
some of our conclusions in order to 
stimulate discussion and to give others 
an opportunity to tell us where they 
think we may be wrong. 

May I also say at the outset that I 
fully realize the danger that an ad- 
dress like this will be treated as a piece 
of crystal-gazing. I have to accept this 
risk of misunderstanding, but I believe 
you will all here realize that it is not 
a matter so much of crystal-gazing as 
of trying to make estimates of what 
might occur in certain respects and in 
certain circumstances, based on the 
experience of the past. My picture is 
not intended to present the short view 
or the very long, but to examine the 
middle distance. 

Summary of Views 

I shall start by summarizing our 
views and tentative conclusions as fol- 
lows, and then I will go back and deal 
with each heading separately. 

(1) Copper appears to have a most 
promising future and growth factor 
provided, however, that the price is 
not allowed to go above certain levels. 

(2) If the price is allowed to exceed 
these substitution points for any 
length of time consumption will begin 
to be increasingly affected and pro- 
duction excesses will occur on an in- 
creasing scale. 

(3) If the price, on the other hand, 
is allowed to go below certain levels 
for any length of time, new produc- 
tions may not be forthcoming on the 
scale which the normal growth fac- 
tor will require, and thus production 
shortages will begin to appear. 

(4) In the absence of any planning 
by the industry the usual laws of sup- 
ply and demand will take care of the 
Situation in the future as they have 
done in the past. That is to say, in- 
creases in price will carry in them the 


Text of address delivered before Mining Club 
of New York on Feb. 4, 1959. 
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seeds of recession, and falls in the 
price of copper will carry in them the 
seeds of recovery. But the time-lag 
which occurs before these laws come 
into full operation will mean, unless 
the industry has some plans, that we 
shall see the usual large price fluctua- 
tions occurring again in future and we 
question whether, in view of some new 
factors in the copper situation, con- 
sumers will tolerate such behaviour as 
readily in the future as in the past. 

(5) For this reason the copper in- 
dustry would be well-advised to adopt 
production policies designed not only 
to damp down these excessive fluctua- 
tions, but to apply corrective measures 
with a greater rapidity than can be 
done by the laws of supply and de- 
mand unaccompanied by deliberate 
action. The regulation policy I have 
in mind is curtailment on a voluntary 
basis by the mining industry if con- 
sumption is falling, and the comple- 
mentary act of increasing production 
when consumption picks up again. 

(6) Assuming that by such methods 
price fluctuations are kept within 
limits, and the maximum price of cop- 
per kevt within bounds which will not 
encourage substitution, the indicated 
growth factor is such that it should 
permit the bringing into production 
of most of the known ore reserves 
within the next decade. 

(7) The increases in capacity which 
are presently planned will mean a net 
15 per cent increase in mine capacity 
between the years 1957 and 1962, with 
no appreciable increase in either the 
average cost of production or the 
maximum cost. 


(8) The discovery rate of ore re- 
serves as established during the last 
forty years will have to be increased 
during the next decade to cater for 
the projected growth rate of consump- 
tion, that is to say, to create the neces- 
sary additional production in the sec- 
ond decade after this. 

(9) Based on these projections the 
capital investment in the copper in- 
dustry between 1957 and 1970 includ- 
ing projects now under development 
might be as much as 3 billion dollars 
on the basis of present monetary 
values. 

I shall now go back and amplify 
some of these tentative conclusions. 


The first one dealt with the pros- 
pects for the future consumption of 
copper. 

Consumption Prospects 

There are various methods which 
are employed or can be employed for 
arriving at estimates of future con- 
sumption of this metal. We have 
examined most of the known methods 
and have arrived at some estimates 
which represent approximately the 
average result produced by these 
methods. I will not define these as I 
am not an economist or a statistician 
and I do not want to get involved in 
a discussion as to methods. I can, how- 
ever, say that we have worked along 
the following lines and with the fol- 
lowing results. 

(a) Historically the growth of world 
copper consumption from 1880 to the 
end of World War I averaged between 
5 and 6 per cent per annum, then 
slowed down to under 2 per cent per 
annum in the inter-war era. Since 
1946 the growth has averaged nearly 
4 per cent per annum. 

(b) Free world consumption of re- 
fined copper appears to bear a close 
relationship to real national income 
which, broadly speaking, is population 
multiplied by standard of living. 

(c) Whilst this is true of refined 
consumption in the free world as a 
whole, the situation in the United 
States differs from that in the non- 
dollar countries of the free world. In 
the United States growth in refined 
copper consumption has not kept pace 
with that of general economic growth, 
the post-war loss against real national 
income in the dollar area having aver- 
aged 2.6 per cent per annum. 

In the non-dollar countries of the 
free world growth of refined copper 
consumption has been faster than 
that of real national income; we would 
expect this trend to continue for some 
more years, after which growth in 
consumption may become slower than 
that of real national income. 

(d) We have reduced estimated 
total free world refined consumption 
to a demand for primary metal by 
subtracting copper which may be ex- 
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pected to come from secondary 
sources. We examined three different 
methods commonly used for estimat- 
ing production from scrap and found 
two of them, when projected, gave al- 
most identical answers, and it is the 
projections given by these two meth- 
ods that we have used for substraction 
purposes. 

We do not think that any of the 
three methods of projecting secondary 
production is ideal and we suggest that 
there remains considerable room for 
research on the subject of statistics on 
scrap, both new and old. 

(e) The result of these studies shows 
that the demand for primary copper 
might increase from about 32 million 
tons in 1960 to about 5 million tons 
in 1970. 

I hesitate to reduce to figures any 
opinion as to demand after 1970, but 
it is, I think, admissible to say that 
the growth factor, based on the ex- 
pected growth of free world real in- 
come, and adjusted for various factors 
which I need not enumerate here, 
continues to show a rising trend dur- 
ing the decade 1970/80. 


If Isay much more under this head- 
ing I shall get involved in the classical 
arguments which economists get in- 
volved in, so I will sum up this part 
by saying that we may expect an in- 
crease in annual demand for primary 
copper between 1960 and 1970 of over 
142 million tons, provided there is no 
abnormal increase in substitution by 
other materials; thereafter we may 
expect demand to continue to rise. 


Copper Prices 

Turning now to (2) of my summary, 
I do not myself believe that the price 
of copper is high. The decrease in the 
value of money has given us a dis- 
torted impression of the price of cop- 
per. I recently made a study of the 
sterling price of copper for each year 
of the last hundred years and I con- 
verted the average price of each year 
into constant values in terms of the 
price of gold of the year 1858. This 
study showed that in terms of such 
constant values the price of copper of 
1958 has been exceeded in no jess than 
41 years out of the last hundred years. 

This might again get me involved 
with the economists, but I mention it 
to show that, in my opinion, the price 
of covper is not excessive, and the real 
problem for the copper market has 
arisen from the fact that it is only in 
the last quarter century, and par- 
ticularly since World War II, that 
copper has had increasingly to face a 
new feature which hardly existed 
previously, namely, the possibility of 
substitution by other materials. These 
materials are well-known to this audi- 
ence and I will not spend time on 
them. I will confine myself to saying 
that there is no question that this 
threat is real and that it has begun 
to impose an entirely new discipline 
on the behaviour of the copper market 
and will do so increasingly from now 
on into the future. It is this factor 
which demands a re-assessment of 
the top price that copper can reach 
with impunity and we are slowly be- 
ginning to learn something about this. 

In particular, I refer to the delibera- 
tions of the International Wrought 
Non-Ferrous Metals Council, which is 
a European organization consisting of 
representatives of most of the fabri- 
cators of all European countries ex- 
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cept Spain. This council has been 
meeting regularly for years, and more 
recently has instituted bi-annual 
meetings with representatives of any 
copper mining producers who care to 
attend. As a result I believe that the 
consumers of Europe today are becom- 
ing more aware of some of the econ- 
omic facts of life affecting the mine 
production of copper; while the pro- 
ducers who attend these meetings are 
hoping to learn more about the sub- 
stitution points experienced by these 
fabricators who, incidentally, repre- 
sent a copper fabricating capacity of 
over two million tons a year. 
Substitution Prices 


The first, and on the whole element- 
ary, conclusion that can be reached 
from the preliminary work of this 
council is that it is dangerous to talk 
of any one substitution point for cop- 
per. This points varies from use to use 
(and we all know there are many 
thousands of uses for copper), and it 
also varies from country to country 
since the price of copper, the price of 
labour and the price of substitutes are 
not the same in each country. 

Furthermore, even if you could es- 
tablish svecific substitution points for 
each product for each country, this 
would not be the end of the exercise 
Since there is at work a constant pro- 
cess of change in the price relation- 
ships between copper and its competi- 
tors. 

For these reasons it is difficult to 
do more than arrive at generalizations. 
A start has just been made by the 
International Council to get authori- 
tative generalizations and I can indi- 
cate to you, with the permission of the 
Council, some of the preliminary find- 
ings. 

Returns were made by five coun- 
tries, namely, Austria, Great Britain, 
Italy, Sweden and Switzerland, based 
on prices of £150 per ton, £200, £250 
and so on at £50 intervals up to £400 
per ton. In cents per pound this repre- 
sents a range of about 20 to 50 cents. 
The generalizations to date appear to 
be as follows, based on present price 
relationships and monetary values: 

(a) Very little substitution occurs 
below and up to the price of £250 per 
ton, t.e. 31% cents per pound. 

‘b) Above that point consumption 
of copper begins to fall off faster. Re- 
turns for these five countries show 
that a price of 50 cents per pound 
consumption of copper will be about 
70 per cent of what it is at 31% cents 
(or 65 per cent of what it might be at 
20 cents a pound). 


(c) This composite result is arrived 
at from a study of various sections of 
the industry, all of which show a dif- 
ferent experience factor. For instance, 
consumption of rolled metal appears 
to be by far the most vulnerable as 
prices go up. The decrease in con- 
sumption between 20 cents and 50 
cents a pound is about 45 per cent. 
The consumption of rods and sections 
and of wire is less vulnerable, being 
about 30 per cent down between the 
same prices, while is appears that the 
least vulnerable is the consumption of 
copper and copper alloy tubes, which 
shows a 25 per cent decrease over the 
same price. 


(d) The consumption of wire does 
not appear to be seriously affected 
until the price of copper rises to 40 
cents a pound. 





These statistics are now being im- 
proved upon by the inclusion of fur- 
ther countries and products, and it is 
hoped to maintain them in an up-to- 
date form which will take continuous 
account of changes in the price of 
substitutes and of monetary values. It 
would be interesting to know how ex- 
perience in the U.S.A. compares with 
experience in Europe. 

Before leaving the question of the 
International Council I might men- 
tion another valuable study now be- 
ing developed which is a return by all 
the fabricators in these European 
countries of orders booked by them for 
the sale of their copper products. This 
will be expressed as a composite index 
figure taking the period January to 
June, 1958, as 100. It is hoped in this 
way to arrive at a new Statistical 
service which will show at relatively 
short notice what is occurring in ac- 
tual copper business being booked at 
any one time in Europe. If this can be 
developed successfully it should fill an 
important gap in our present statisti- 
cal services, most of which suffer from 
a time lag due to the fact that they are 
based on movements of physical raw 
copper months after business in cop- 
rer products is actually booked. 


Copper Production 

Turning now to items (3) and (7) 
of my opening summary, both of 
which dealt with cooper production, it 
follows that if the price were to go too 
low the production necessary to satis- 
fy an increasing consumption might 
not be forthcoming. We have made 
an elaborate study of the projected 
free world primary copper capacity 
through 1962, and without going into 
details of the basis on which we 
worked, I can say that our estimate 
shows that free world primary capa- 
city, which in 1957 was 3.6 million 
tons, is expected to rise to 4.2 million 
tons in 1962. But the interesting point 
of this study arises from our estimates 
as to the cost of production and in 
particular the average cost of produc- 
tion. In 1957 this average cost was 
18% cents per lb. and our estimates 
show that it is unlikely to rise above 
19 cents per lb. by 1962. If this esti- 
ate proves to be valid it is an im- 
portant conclusion. As regards the 
upper range of estimated productions 
costs, we figure that in 1957 the 
amount of copper produced at a cost 
of 30 cents per lb. or less totalled about 
3.3 million tons, while in 1962 the ex- 
pected capacity at or below the same 
cost, 30 cents, is just over 4 million 
tons. In other words, practically the 
whole increase in the next few years 
may be achieved at a cost not exceed- 
ing 30 cents per lb. with not more than 
'% cent increase in the average cost. 

I should emphasize that we have 
not taken into account in these calcu- 
lations any further decline in the 
purchasing power of currencies. The 
weighted average cost which I have 
quoted is that of electrolytic copper 
delivered buyers after crediting by- 
products and after including depre- 
ciation. It does not, however, include 
income taxes, interest on loans, or 
amortization of borrowed capital, and 
finally I emphasize that the figures I 
have given are estimated costs and 
not copper prices. 

Since the mining of copper over 
any long period must show a return to 
the investors, it would be in line with 
economic history that the price of 
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copper must be above the average cost 
of producing it and in most years 
above the cost of the marginal pro- 
duction. On the interesting theory 
which has been evolved by your dis- 
tinguished member, Mr. Arthur Not- 
man (the so-called Notman formula 
which is based on the average cost of 
production), the figures I have given 
you of average cost would indicate a 
long range price of copper averaging 
somewhere around 35 cents per Ib. if 
it is necessary to win the tonnages I 
have indicated. I believe Mr. Notman 
is here today and if you have any 
questions on his formula please ad- 
dress them to him and not to me. 


Production Policy 

Turning now to items (4) and (5) of 
my opening summary in which I at- 
tempted to outline the problem of 
maintaining a copper price which 
would not be so high as to encourage 
substitution nor so low as to dis- 
courage production, I made a plea for 
the natural laws of supply and de- 
mand to be supplemented by some 
sort of production policy on the part 
of the copper industry. Please note my 
emphasis on the words “‘copper indus- 
try” because we have heard much of 
suggested regulation policy on the part 
of governments by means of com- 
modity stocking schemes. I am per- 
sonally highly distrustful of such 
schemes operated by governments and 
I prefer regulation, if it becomes 
necessary, by means of a production 
policy on the part of the industry as 
the best method of attempting to en- 
sure the right price range. One of the 
major problems which could concern 
the copper industry in future years is 
what happens if the _ substitution 
points should fall while factors pe- 
culiar to the copper industry might 
cause the average cost of producing 
copper to rise in the years beyond 
the ones I have already referred to. 
This problem highlights the import- 
ance of, on the one hand, maintaining 
present costs of production, and on 
the other, the necessity for a greatly 
increased application of time, energy 
and money to research and develop- 
ment so that either new uses may be 
found for copper, or technological ad- 
vances may be achieved whereby cop- 
per might even encroach on markets 
at present served by other materials. 
Furthermore, development policies 
should be co-ordinated throughout 
the free world, and I am glad to think 
that the last two years have seen a 
start to this policy which has led 
today to the existence of some dozen 
copper development organizations 
working throughout the free world on 
parallel lines. I must, however, add 
that in my opinion the budgets of such 
development associations are still far 
too small. 

Ore Reserves 

Turning now to items (6) and (8) 
which dealt with ore reserves, we have 
made a study which I have not seen 
carried out elsewhere, namely, to dis- 
cover what is the pattern of the dis- 
covery rate of copper reserves. The 
method we adopted, which is probably 
crude but nevertheless a first attempt 
which no doubt will be improved upon 
by others, was to list discoveries made 
by decades from 1920 to the present 
and to compute the estimated metal 
production or capacity resulting 
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therefrom in later years. The defini- 
tion of discovery date is that date at 
which it was recognized that an ore- 
body would be economic and viable 
in the foreseeable future rather than 
the date of physical discovery of min- 
eralization. This study discloses the 
following interesting points. 


During the twenties the average an- 
nual discovery rate was equivalent to 
an annual metal production capacity 
of 70,000 tons. The average grade, of 
over 3 ver cent, is high by present dis- 
covery standards. In the thirties the 
average grade of ore discovered was 
only half that of the twenties, or 1% 
per cent. The annual discovery rate 
for the thirties was equivalent to only 
9,000 tons annual production (perhaps 
due to the depression which curtailed 
prospecting). 

In the forties and the fifties to date 
the average grade discovered has been 
about 1 per cent. The average annual 
discovery rate in terms of ensuing an- 
nual production or expected capacity 
is 38,000 tons for the forties and 100,- 
600 tons for the fifties, with a maxi- 
mum possible annual capacity at the 
limit of 167,000 tons for discoveries in 
the fifties. 

I appreciate, of course, that in- 
creases in production will come from 
four different sources, namely, ex- 
pansion to existing mines; new mines 
which are scheduled for production 
in the near future; orebodies that 
have already been discovered but so 
far remain undeveloped; and future 
mines from undiscovered orebodies. I 
Said at the outset that the indicated 
growth factor for copper was such that 
it should permit the bringing into 
production of most of the present 
known ore reserves within the next 
decade. In other words, we have dealt 
with the position of the first three of 
these groups. The question I am now 
addressing myself to is the discovery 
rate necessary to take care of the situ- 
ation after the existing known re- 
serves have been put to work. If new 
discoveries were to cease now it seems 
likely that a shortage of free world 
copper production might develop in 
the 1970's. Continuation of the pres- 
ent discovery rate may be sufficient to 
take care of the position until about 
the middle 1970’s but it seems that to 
take care of it thereafter the discovery 
rate will have to be stepped up. In 
arriving at these estimates we have 
taken account of mine depletions. 


Capital Cost 

Turning now to the last item in my 
opening remarks, the capital cost for 
the presently planned expansions to 
existing mines appears to average 
about $850 per ton of annual produc- 
tion capacity of copper metal while 
in the case of new mines now in the 
development stage this cost appears 
to average about $1,400. Future pro- 
jects as yet unplanned may well cost 
more per ton of annual capacity. If 
we assume a requirement of 5 million 
tons of primary copper by the year 
1970, and after allowing for the mines 
which will decrease output or go out 
of production between now and then, 
we figure that the capital investment 
between now and 1970 (including 
projects now under development) 
which will be required to create the 
requisite capacity may be as much as 
3 billion dolars. While this figure may 








appear large it should be kept in per- 
spective against the estimated cost of 
creating for instance additional alu- 
minum and oil capacity during the 
same period to achieve the production 
which those industries reckon they, 
too, will require by 1970. The figures 
are, I believe, several times greater for 
aluminum and about forty times 
greater for oil. 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, it seems to me that 
the future of the copper industry in 
the next two decades will be governed 
to a large extent by the decisions of 
the industry on production policies 
and marketing policies; by the will- 
ingness to put research and develop- 
ment as a high priority; and by the 
skill of the geologists and prospectors 
in the discovery of not too costly 
sources of copper. 

One thing is quite certain and that 
is that much of what I have projected 
today will in the event be proved false. 
However, in a survey covering such a 
subject so widely there fortunately 
exists room for errors partially to can- 
cel themselves out, so that the broader 
the picture one takes the safer ground 
one may be on. I have tried to take 
the broadest possible picture and thus 
lay myself less open to criticism in the 
course of time when some of these in- 
dividual points I have mentioned wil! 
be seen inevitably to be proved wrong 
in some degree. 

I should like to thank the Mining 
Club for the invitation to address you 
today and to add that the opinions I 
have been outlining are my own and 
do not necessarily represent the opin- 
ions of my colleagues in Africa, Eng- 
land or New York. I should like to 
conclude by repeating what I said at 
the beginning, namely that nothing I 
have said today is intended to be crys- 
tal-gazing. My intention is implied in 
the title of this address, namely, to 
present some factors affecting the fu- 
ture of the copper industry. I have 
been dealing in factors and not neces- 
sarily in facts. 


Copper Raw Materials Use 
in December 26% Over '57 


Washington — Consumption of cop- 
per-base raw materials during Decem- 
ber 1958 increased 8 per cent over 
November and 26 per cent compared 
to a year ago, according to detailed 
figures announced by the U. 8S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 

During December 1958, 127,000 tons 
of refined copper were consumed, an 
increase of 5 per cent over November 
and 23 per cent over December 1957. 
Brass mills and copper wire mills both 
contributed to this increase. Brass 
mill consumption of 50,000 tons in De- 
cember represented an increase of 9 
per cent from November and 19 per 
cent from December 1957. Wire mill 
consumption increased only 1 per cent 
from November's 73,000 tons. However, 
December 1958 exceeded the corres- 
ponding month of 1957 by 28 per cent. 
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Light Metals 








Performance Tops Paley Predictions 


By WALTER L. RICE, President, Reynolds Mining Corporation 


T IS A pleasure for me to report tc 
| you that the light metals industries 
are running well ahead of the growth 
schedule projected by the President’s 
Materials Policy Commission. 

I, of course, am in the enviable posi- 
tion of second-guessing the commis- 
sion. And I feel very much like an 
armchair coach after his team has 
triumphed by a margin far exceeding 
the predictions of the official prog- 
nosticators. 

In preparing this commentary on 
the five-year growth of our industries, 
I have learned some gratifying facts. 
For instance, by 1956 light metals 
consumption had increased more than 
20 per cent beyond the commission’s 
expectations—a growth not antici- 
pated by the study until the year 1960. 

To get a better view of the road 
ahead we can summarize some of the 
factors underlying this unexpected ac- 
celeration of our industrial growth. 

The Paley committee actually made 
no near-term projections. Their pre- 
dictions were for the year 1975—still 
some 20 years hence. So, I have had to 
calculate an average annual implied 
rate of growth, for use in making ac- 
tual comparisons for the five-year 
period we are discussing. 

Aluminum has been the star per- 
former in light metals. It would seem 
that like Shakespeare’s Cleopatra, 
“she makes most hungry where most 
She satisfies.” More than any of the 
light metals, aluminum has far out- 
distanced the Paley predictions. Since 
it also happens to be the metal I know 
best, it will be the primary subject of 
my comments. But first, let me review 
briefly the almost equally dramatic 
growth of the other light metals. 


Magnesium 


Magnesium, until now, has been 
important mainly for chemical and 
metallurgical uses, and as an alloying 
element with aluminum. But the age 
of the Sputniks and Explorers has 
assigned a new importance to this 
metal. Its light weight (35 per cent 
lighter than aluminum) is winning it 
a key role in the production of high- 
speed planes, missiles, rockets and 
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other tools man is fashioning in his 
bid for mastery of outer space. 

Magnesium’s low corrosion resist- 
ance, low tensile strength, and re- 
sistance to cold working have limited 
its structural applications to extru- 
sions and cast forms in which weight 
savings are of critical importance. 

In spite of these limitations, how- 
ever, the consumption of magnesium 
metal increased from 26,000 tons in 
1950 to 64,000 tons by 1956. This rep- 
resents an annual rate of growth of 
14 per cent in comparison to the Paley 
Report expectations of from 6 to 16 per 
cent. 

Structural) applications are not the 
only, or even the most important, uses 
for magnesium metal. Almost a third 
of the total magnesium consumed in 
1956 was in the form of a raw material 
needed in producing two other light 
metals—titanium and zirconium. 

As the study pointed out in 1950, 
the future growth of magnesium is 
tied to the development of new tech- 
nology needed to widen the range of 
its uses. Certainly there is no raw ma- 
terials problem in the case of this 
metal. Magnesium is recovered econ- 
omically from sea water and its re- 
serves are almost limitless. 

Titanium 

Titanium usage has not developed 
steadily, but in dramatic spurts. Ti- 
tanium sponge production has soared 
80 per cent annually, from 500 tons 
in 1951 to 12,006 tons in 1956. Recent 
difficulties have stunted estimated 
1958 consumption to about 3,000 tons. 
Even so, this figures out to an esti- 
mated annual growth rate of around 
30 per cent, comparing favorably with 
the Paley expectations of 30 to 40 per 
cent annually. 

The further expansion of titanium 
usage is retarded primarily by costly 
recovery and fabrication processes. Up 
to now, the metal has found its widest 
usage in intermediate-speed aircraft. 
It has the strength and toughness of 
steel coupled with superior corrosion 
resistance and light weight—only 60 
per cent the weight of steel. In the 
temperature ranges between 400 and 
800 degrees experiencd with inter- 
mediate speed aircraft, titanium of- 
fers significantly more strength per 





given weight of material than any 
other available metal. 

But titanium’s advantages for air- 
craft applications are diminishing as 
flying speeds and operating tempera- 
tures increase beyond the metal’s ef- 
ficient working range. For this rea- 
son, the lower cost of stainless steel 
surfaces combined with internal alu- 
minum structural members are now 
diverting interest from titanium in 
aircraft. 

I do not mean to sound pessimistic 
about titanium’s future. I’m only try- 
ing to account for the metal’s disap- 
pointing performance during the last 
year. Certainly, we have titanium raw 
materials in plenty. The metal has 
unique structural properties and other 
advantages. There is every reason to 
believe that once the technical pro- 
duction and fabricating problems have 
been licked, and a more competitive 
price structure is achieved, the opti- 
mistic expectations of the Presidential 
committee will be fully realized. Pro- 
gress is being made. 

An electrolytic scrap recovery pro- 
cess yielding ductile titanium is under 
development by Mallory-Sharon. The 
Bureau of Mines has a fused-salt 
electro refining process in the pilot 
plant stage. With the successful com- 
pletion of these and other develop- 
ments, you can be sure that titanium 
will play an increasingly important 
part in the light metals age. 

Zirconium 

Zirconium is not light in weight. Its 
density is comparable to that of steel. 
But it is ordinarily considered a mem- 
ber of the family of light metals be- 
cause it is manufactured by the Kroll 
magnesium reduction process also 
used for making titanium. 

The Paley committee anticipated a 
mounting need for zirconium in nu- 
clear and high temperature applica- 
tions, but made no quantitative fore- 
cast beyond the expectations that zir- 
conium would be a small tonnage me- 
tal. In 1950 zirconium usage totaled 
25 tons. As recently as 1956 this had 
grown to 250 tons. 

But present and planned capacity 
will boost production to some 3,000 
tons to meet the growing needs of 
atomic submarine production and nu- 
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clear power developments. So zircon- 

ium too looms large in our industrial 

future. 

Aluminum: 10% Annual 
Instead of 7% 

In 195¢ annual aluminum consump- 
tion was about one million tons. At 
that time the Paley Committee fore- 
saw an average annual increase of 
about 7 per cent. Before the recent 
business recession, aluminum con- 
sumption actually had risen some 10 
per cent annually to a peak usage of 
about two millions tons in 1956. In 
short, consumption doubled between 
1950 and 1956. 

Essentially, changes in the pattern 
of consumption have been along the 
lines anticipated by the committee. 
For example, the committee rightfully 
predicted the most important areas of 
growth would be in the building and 
construction, transportation, and elec- 
trical industries. In the building and 
construction field, aluminum usage 
increased from 21 per cent of the total 
demand in 1950 to 23 per cent in 1956. 
In transportation, usage moved up 
from 17 per cent of total demand in 
1950 to 19 per cent in 1956. And in 
power transmission and electrical ap- 
plications, aluminum usage jumped 
from 6 per cent of total demand in 
1950 to 13 per cent in 1956. 

Two highly important factors have 
both risen out of and in turn con- 
tributed to this marvelous growth of 
aluminum consumption: increased 
competition and adequate supply. 

Increased Competition 

In 1950, 50 per cent of the installed 
capacity of the United States alumi- 
num industry was owned by one com- 
pany, Alcoa. And total U. S. capacity 
was controlled by only three compan- 
ies—Alcoa, Reynolds and Kaiser. To- 
day, by contrast, there are six primary 
aluminum producers, no one of which 
controls much more than a third of 
the total capacity. Such breadth of 
ownership certainly makes for a 
healthy competitive climate in this 
basic U. S. industry. And this free 
competition has been and will con- 
tinue to be the prime factor in de- 
veloping new markets for aluminum. 

Aluminum Abundance 

In 1950, the year of the Paley re- 
port, primary aluminum consumption 
(as distinguished from the total, which 
includes scrap) of 719,000 tons almost 
perfectly balanced the available ca- 
pacity of about 720,000 tons. This was, 
on the one hand, a desirable situation. 
On the other hand it proved a very 
real drawback to the expansion of 
aluminum usage. For the lack of an 
assured reasonable excess of capacity 
over demand retarded otherwise de- 
sirable conversions to aluminum in 
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many fields—in the automotive indus- 
try for example. There was the danger 
in the minds of those concerned with 
insuring adequate supplies in these 
fields, that a shortage might induce 
price rises which could wipe out the 
economic advantages aluminum offers 
at established price levels. 

Since then the aluminum industry 
has courageously installed capacity 
sufficient to insure that, under nor- 
mal demand situations, there will be 
no shortage of the metal. 

Peak United States aluminum con- 
sumption, in 1956, was around 2.1 
million tons. After allowance for scrap, 
this figure acijusts to 1.6 million tons. 
Current installed capacity is almost 
2.2 million tons, with an additional 
320,000 under construction. Thus total 
estimated U. S. primary capacity by 
1960 will be about 2.6 million tons. 

In addition, Canada has an installed 
capacity of close to 900,000 tons. Esti- 
mates of 1960 maximum primary alu- 
minum requirements run optimistic- 
ally to around 2.5 million tons, or a 
total aluminum consumption, includ- 
ing scrap, of around 3.1 million tons. 
In short, there is currently installed or 
under construction in North America, 
sufficient primary capacity to dispel 
any fear of aluminum shortage in the 
years immediately ahead. 

Forecasts Too Conservative 

I would say that on the whole the 
Paley commission did an excellent job 
in forecasting the growth and prob- 
lems of the light metals industries. 
The only serious criticism that can be 
made at the present time is that their 
forecasts of growth were too conserva- 
tive. 

For example ,they forecast 1975 
United States aluminum consumption 
at about 4,500,000 tons annually. 

We at Reynolds have made a care- 
ful study of our own, forecasting the 
expected growth of more than 20 ma- 
jor United States industries. We stud- 
ied-the potential for aluminum in more 
than 80 major applications. 

Our study indicates that if the 
United States economy doubles be- 
tween now and 1975, as is generally 
expected, U. S. aluminum consump- 
tion can show a five-fold increase from 
current usages of two million tons to a 
1975 annual usage approaching ten 
million tons. 

Major Areas of Aluminum Growth 

In 1955, 250,000 tons of aluminum 
went into the electrical industry. Our 
study points to a quadrupling of this 
annual consumption to over one mil- 
lion tons by 1975. This growth will re- 
sult from the tremendously expanding 
power needs of this country, more and 
more mechanization in our homes and 
industries, and an even deeper pene- 


tration by aluminum into electrical 
applications now served by other ma- 
terials. 


In the transportation field—cars, 
trucks, aircraft, railroad equipment, 
boats and ships—the amount of alu- 
minum used annually will probably 
surge from the 400,600 tons of 1955 to 
3 million tons in 1975. A seven-fold 
increase would make transportation 
the largest single market for alumi- 
num. Already our highest hopes for 
aluminum in this market are being 
borne out. Recently Detroit announced 
the successful testing of all-aluminum 
automobile engines. And still more re- 
cently, two top automotive engineers 
told a group representing the heavier 
metals that aluminum’s star is in the 
ascendancy—and that they had better 
“steel’”’ themselves for the big light 
metals invasion. 

In architecture and construction we 
anticipate a four-fold increase of alu- 
minum usage from the current half- 
million tons to 2 million in 1975. This 
forecast, too, is well on the way to 
fulfillment. The world’s largest manu- 
facturer of prefabricated homes al- 
ready is marketing a line of aluminum 
houses. In addition, Reynolds Metals 
Company, working with key builders, 
will introduce its aluminum “House 
of Ease” in scores of major cities in 
1959. These homes will contain an 
average of 2,500 pounds of aluminum, 
by contrast with the national average 
of 40 pounds per house. 

Military markets for the metal are 
more promising than ever, too. In the 
past, military uses of aluminum were 
confined primarily to aircraft. But 
with the advent of the interconti- 
nental ballistic missile, the pentomic 
army, and the need for rapid global 
airborne movement of entire divisions, 
aluminum becomes a more strategic 
material than ever before. The air- 
borne division alone will require far 
more aluminum than is now used for 
missiles and supersonic aircraft. 


Bauxite Reserves Mushrooming 

I could go on and on, listing rich, 
fertile areas for the growth of alumi- 
num markets. But you may well ask, 
“Where in the world is all the bauxite 
to come from to support this con- 
tinuing rapid expansion of low-cost 
metal?" If you are familiar with 
growth projections for the free world’s 
aluminum industry, you know that a 
four-fold growth is expected by 1975. 
The present annua! production of 3 
million tons of meial requires about 
12 million tons of bauxite. By 1975— 
which is only 16 years away—the free 
world aluminum industry may well 
require 50 million tons of bauxite or 
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alumirous ores such as clay to sustain 
itself. 

I am happy to be able to assure you 
that obtaining that amount of ore will 
be no problem. Bauxite reserves have 
been growing so tremendously in re- 
cent years that there will be no short- 
age for generations to come. 

For example, in the nearby Carib- 
bean countries and northern areas of 
South America, the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines conservatively estimates 
the reserves at about 900 million tons. 

In free Europe there are at least 500 
million tons, and if low-grade bauxite 
is included, the reserves more than 
double. Huge round numbers like two 
billion tons have been mentioned as 
estimates of the reserves of Guinea 
in Africa and a similar amount for 
the reserves of Cape York in Australia. 

It makes little difference whether 
those figures are correct or whether 
they are exaggerated ten-fold. They 
represent enough bauxite within the 
reach of ocean transport to piece out 
the free world’s requirements for a 
long, long time. 

And all of these reserves are usable 
in plants now in existence on both 
Side of the Atlantic, for the world’s 
aluminum industry has developed 
great versatility in handling various 
types of bauxite. 

Thus we have become more liberal 
about mineralogical composition, with 
special emphasis on cost and economic 
considerations. This has given us a 
wider scope in the search for new re- 
serves, 

At the same time, processes have 
been improved so that lower and lower 
grades of bauxite have become eco- 
nomically refinable. In fact, one pro- 
ducer has publicly reported that it has 
succeeded in developing a process for 
the economic utilization of high-alu- 
mina clay, which exists in abundance 
in our northwestern and southern 
states. 

Diversion Trends 

As I attempt to look into the crystal 
ball right now, I see several divergent 
trends ahead. 

First, there will be a growing trend 
to utilize the bauxites found in the 
far corners of the free world, and also 
a trend to use the labor and to develop 
the low cost electricity adjacent to 
some of them to produce alumina and 
aluminum far from our shores. 

Second, we will continue to import 
foreign bauxite to supply our alumina 
plants for years to come. 

Simultaneously with those condi- 
tions, rising costs and new processes 
will, perhaps within a decade or two, 
make North America’s abundance of 
bauxite substitutes competitive with 
bauxite from overseas. 
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It is impossible to foresee the com- 
bination of these sources that will 
evolve in the years ahead. But suffice 
to say that instead of being faced with 
a shortage of raw material, the alumi- 
num industry is faced with a problem 
of logistics. These logistics must deal 
with such questions as the overall re- 
sults of mining bauxite and processing 
it into alumina or all the way to alu- 
minum metal on other continents and 
under other flags. 

Africa and Australia 

On the African continent, Guinea, 
Ghana and the Belgian Congo are 
outstanding examples of this kind of 
opportunity. The French-British- 
Swiss-American consortium called 
FRIA has announced plans to build a 
529,000-ton alumina plant in French 
Guinea. Alcan has a separate plan to 
build a smaller alumina plant and an 
entire city around it. On the Gold 
Cost, the new nation of Ghana has 
its ambitious Volta River project. 

The Belgian Congo is potentially 
the source of the cheapest aluminum 
in the world because of its tremendous 
water power resources. The Congo 
River has a potential of 25 million 
kilowatts of electricity, which could 
produce as much as 12% million tons 
of aluminum per year. The electricity 
would cost 242 mills at first, but even- 
tually this would be reduced to 1% 
mills, among the lowest costs in the 
world. However, complete develop- 
ment of this power is not likely to hap- 
pen very fast, because the construc- 
tion of such an enormous hydroelec- 
tric plant would require an investment 
of some $5 bilion. 

Nevertheless, some development 
there seems probable. In the past six 
months bauxite has been discovered 
in the Congo only 40 miles from the 
site of a proposed reduction plant. 

In Australia, with its promise of 
tremendous bauxite reserves, plus 
abundant coal resources for genera- 
tion of electricity, there is the possi- 
bility of a parallel development. 

Giant Ships to Slash Costs 

The economics of transporting 
bauxite from these far-off places to 
the United States may seem forbid- 
ding. But I think the solution lies in 
the design of larger and more effi- 
cient ore ships. At present the world’s 
largest self-unloading bauxite carrier 
is the 32,000-ton S.S. Richard, flag- 
ship of the Reynolds fleet. The oil in- 
dustry has developed giant tankers of 
up to 100,000-ton capacity to slash 
long-distance transport costs, and I 
believe the aluminum industry can 
also do this. 

A 100,000-ton bauxite ship would 
cost about $242 to $3 million a year to 
operate. It could, for example, make 


eight voyages a year from the Gold 
Coast of Africa to the United States. 
That would be a total payload of 800,- 
000 tons a year, at an average cost of 
about $3 to $4 a ton—or substantially 
the same cost we now have for trans- 
porting material by rail from Pitts- 
burgh to Cleveland. 
Other Major Bauxite Sources 

I have neglected to comment on the 
many other areas around the world 
from which bauxite could be brought 
to our plants in the USA. Oddly 
enough, the ores of India, of Malaya, 
of Indonesia, and of the Pacific 
Islands, tend to be gibbsitic, and 
therefore suitable to our traditional 
processes. The same could be said for 
Brazil, Columbia and Venezuela. The 
bauxites of Hawaii, of Central Amer- 
ica, or even of our own Pacific North- 
west might better be classed with 
bauxite substitutes. 

In this discussion I have not paid 
adequate attention to bauxite substi- 
tutes or the fact that they would be 
our salvation in case of any long con- 
tinued emergency that might cut us 
off from bauxite from overseas. In this 
we would not be unique. It may inter- 
est you to know that a substantial 
portion of the alumina produced in 
the Soviet Union is derived from a 
bauxite substitute, nepheline syenite. 


Shining Future 

Essentially the Paley Commission 
and the major aluminum producers 
are in agreement about the future of 
aluminum and the other light metals. 
The recent past has justified the opti- 
mism of the President’s Materials 
Policy Commission on the growth of 
the light metals industry. But our 
best estimates now indicate them to 
have been too conservative. 

The past and projected expansion 
patterns which I have been privileged 
to review for you today, leave no ques- 
tion in my mind that the course of 
the light metals is in one direction— 
upward, and the watchword for our in- 
dustries remains “Continued Growth.” 


Aluminum Facility in Spain 


Expanded; Sheet Mill Added 


Alicante, Spain — The installation 
of an aluminum sheet mill in Spain 
has recently been completed by an as- 
sociate company of Aluminium Limit- 
ed of Canada. The company, Aluminio 
Iberico, S.A., at Alicante in Southern 
Spain, had a cold strip mill installed 
in February following completion of a 
hot mill in November. This brings the 
plant’s annual capacity to 18,700 tons 
of semi-fabricated aluminum prod- 
ucts, including 13,000 tons of sheet 
products. 
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ADVANCE IN BRITISH COPPER PRICE IN FEBRUARY 
DUE TO WORK STOPPAGES, U.S. MARKET STRENGTH 


Opportunity Seen in Coming Months for Buffer Stock Manager to Convert 
Tin Holdings to Cash; Lead Improves Slightly; SHG Zinc in Good Demand 


March 6, 1959 
HEN, at the beginning of Feb- 
W ins the threatened strike in 
Chile was averted, the market took 
on an easier appearance for a few 
days but there seems to be a surpris- 
ing amount of underlying strength in 
the copper market nowadays. The 
fact that despite a temporary set- 
back in the U. K., American primary 
producers pushed their price to the 
custom smelter figure of 30 cents in- 
dicated confidence on their part and, 
of course, later in the month this was 
more than justified. 

While there is really nothing much 
wrong with the level of copper con- 
sumption in Europe at the present 
time, it is the strength of the Amer- 
ican domestic position that has dom- 
inated the market, especially after 
the restrictions on exports of copper 
from the U. S. A. were reimposed on 
February 12. This had an immediate 
impact on the London market since 
it meant that with end-use certifi- 
cates again required, American cop- 
per could no longer be relied on to 
fulfill LME contracts. 


The January statistics showed that 
while producers’ stocks elsewhere had 
risen, those in the U.S.A. had fallen 
to a low level in relation to the cur- 
rent rate of deliveries. This, with in- 
dications that domestic consumers 
were likely to continue buying on a 
substantial scale for fear of a possible 
major strike in the Summer, had 
quite an appreciable effect on senti- 
ment here. 

Although in recent weeks, stocks in 
London Metal Exchange official 
warehouses have been rising some- 
what (having grown from 5,271 tons 
about the turn of the year to 7,217 
tons at the end of February), they 
can still only be regarded as rather 
tenuous and certainly insufficient to 
stop prices being sensitive to outside 
influences. Some Russian demand for 
wirebars and cathodes continues to 
be reported from time to time but it 
has not been on any outstanding 
scale. 

It was interesting to note that the 
N.C.R. (Ndola Copper Refineries, 
Northern Rhodesia) brand has been 
registered with the London Metal Ex- 
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change and copper from this source 
will now become a not unimportant 
factor as far as Rhodesian supplies 
are concerned. 


Paris Meeting 


There was naturally a good deal 
of interest shown in the first half of 
the month in the meeting of the In- 
ternational Wrought Non-Ferrous Me- 
tals Council in Paris to consider al- 
ternative methods of pricing copper. 
The fabricators from 13 countries who 
were present announced that they had 
decided to make available to copper 
producers additional statistical data, 
in the hope that this would improve 
the flexibility in copper production 
and by this means help to bring about 
a greater degree of price stability. 

The information to be provided 
would include the trend of orders 
booked, monthly consumption figures 
and a general review of trade. 

It now remains to be seen whether 
this gesture on the part of the fabri- 
cators will prove acceptable to pro- 
ducers as an alternative to a man- 
aged price. If followed up with enthu- 
siasm, the idea could certainly have 
some beneficial effects as undoubtedly 
one of the troubles from which the 
copper market has been suffering in 
recent years has been the slowness 
with which output has been adjusted 
to variations in consumer demand. 
Obviously when all the copper that 
can be produced is readily bought 
there is not much room for adjustment 
but the problem in the last couple of 
years has been of a different kind and 
the world’s major producers were un- 
doubtedly too slow in cutting back 
output. 

By the end of February the market 
was rendered firm (with prices ap- 
proaching the £250 a ton mark) as a 
result of a stoppage of production at 
E] Teniente in Chile; at the Hayden 
refinery of Kennecott in America; a 
strike at Cerro de Pasco (now over) 
and the unsettled native labor ques- 
tion in Central Africa. The latter al- 


though not at present affecting either 
the Northern Rhodesian Copperbelt. 
or the Belgian Congo mines, is never- 
theless casting a shadow over the con- 
tinuity of supplies from those im- 
portant sources. 

The readiness with which the U. S. 
custom smelters followed the London 
market up (to 32 cents) was clear 
evidence of their well-sold position 
and with dealers asking appreciably 
higher prices it is felt that the primary 
producers’ quotation should be raised. 

ITC Tin Meeting 

The feature with regard to tin dur- 
ing the past month was, of course, 
the meeting of the International Tin 
Council in London from February 18 
to 20. Prior to the meeting some un- 
certainty prevailed as to whether ex- 
port quotas were likely to be raised 
or not, but on the whole, consumer 
demand continued at a high level and 
with both the New York and Eastern 
markets at a much higher level than 
London, prices actually gained some 
ground despite the disposal of ap- 
preciable quantities of tin which had 
been bought by the Special Fund. 

When the I.T.C. announced after its 
meeting that quotas for the second 
quarter would be increased by 3,000 
tons to 23,000 tons there was a tem- 
porary downward reaction but in a 
matter of days it was officially an- 
nounced that all the tin bought with 
the Special Fund had been liquidated 
and with consumer demand still at a 
good level, prices crossed the critical 
£780 a ton mark. By the beginning of 
March consumer demand had quieted 
down again and cash tin was hover- 
ing around £780 a ton and will per- 
haps stay about that level for a little 
while. 

However, as the statistical fore- 
casters still show a difficiency in new 
supplies compared with estimated 
consumption, there should be a good 
opportunity in the coming months for 
the Buffer Stock Manager to convert 
some of his holdings into cash and 
this is likely to have a somewhat de- 
pressing effect on the London market 
since nobody knows how much he 
wishes to sell, nor at what price level 
he will operate. Nevertheless, with 
prices and quotas both somewhat 
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AVERAGE BRITISH PRICES FOR COPPER, TIN, LEAD, ZINC 








(Per Long Ton) 
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2,250 tons from Thailand, bartered 
to the U. S. Government, the outlook 
for tin producers is rather brighter 
than for sometime 

Lead Slightly Improved 

Although there are still compari- 
tively few people who have much con- 
fidence in the immediate outlook for 
this metal, prices over the past month 
have, in fact, shown some slight im- 
provement after falling away in the 
middle of the month. The easiness was 
mainly due to the setback in the U.S. 
price, which has since been partially 
recovered. 

It is a little ironical that the price 
of this metal in the U.S.A. has moved 
several times within recent weeks, in 
view of the fact that it was generally 
believed on this side of the Atlantic 
that one of the main objectives of the 
American import quotas was to 
achieve a stabilized domestic market. 

As far as European demand is con- 
cerned, there is nothing special to re- 
port, the volume of metal being taken 
up showing no marked variation in 
either direction. The fact that im- 
ports into the U. K. in January were 
well above the 1958 monthly average 
was duly noted. 

Better Showing by Zinc 

The zinc market here continues to 
make a better showing than most 
observers had expected, especially in 
view of the not particularly encour- 
aging January statistics in the U.S.A. 
It is true, of course, that Special High 
Grade is in very brisk demand from 
the die casting industry, mainly 
thanks to the high level of production 
of motor cars. 


The brass trade, however, while 
doing fairly well overall, has some 


rather soft spots and galvanizing still 
leaves quite a bit of room for improve- 
ment. Nevertheless, whatever the 
world supply situation may be, g.o.b. 
metal is by no means pientiful in this 
country and the tackwardation in Me- 
tal Exchange prices persists. 
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Statistics reports U. K. stocks of copper at 
the end of December as 14,281 tons of blister 
and 49,903 tons refined, compared with No- 
vember’s figures of 20,231 tons and 48,792 
tons respectively, The end-December figures 


inelude 24,377 tons of refined held by con- 
sumers, 5,545 tons in L.M.E. warehouses and 
19,981 tons elsewhere. U. K. output in De- 


cember was 8,073 tons primary refined, com- 
pared with 10,022 tons in November and 9,238 
tons secondary refined compared with 8,604 





fom. Full consumption details are given be- 
ow: 

Product 12 mos. ending 
Unalloyed Copper Dec. 31st Dee — 
Products 1958 1957 1958 
Te UEP cecpicvaduaned 26,089 266,673 296,455 
Rods, bars & sections .. 1,688 17,720 21,153 
Sheet, strip and plate... 4,317 57,287 55,850 
BN 4c 0led oh bre eee ee 4,836 657,846 61,719 
Castings & miscellaneous 650 7,800 7,800 

Alloyed Copper Products 
WE reédcdseeneaseceks 1,276 16,578 15,970 
Rods, bars and sections. .10,167 121,751 118,633 
Sheet, strip and plate.. 7,170 89,301 88,471 
ae ee 1,588 22,210 22,869 
Castings & miscellaneous 6,608 177,148 73,926 
Copper sulphate ....... 3,355 43,905 28,049 
Total all products. ..67,744 778,219 790,895 
Copper content of 
rrr rae 56,698 641,484 667,979 
Consumption of refined 
GUE GRP os0 Khe dis 45,968 507,493 534,619 
Consumption of copper 
and alloy scrap (3) 
(copper content) ....10,730 133,991 133,359 


Notes: (1) Consumption of H. C. Copper and 
cadmium copper wire rods for wire and 
production of wire rods for export. 

(2) Virgin and secondary refined copper. 

(3) Consumption of copper in scrap is ob- 
tained by the difference between copper 
content of output and consumption of re- 
fined copper, and should be considered over 
a period since monthly figures of scrap 
consumption are affected by variations in 
the amount of work in progress. 


U. K. LEAD STATISTICS 

According to the British Bureau of Non- 
Ferrous Metal Statistics lead stocks in the 
U. K. at the end of December rose from 
35,335 tons (27,150 tons imported and 8,185 
tons English refined) at the end of November 
to 45,577 tons (36,620 tons and 8,957 tons). 
Production during December totaled 7,792 
tons, a very slight increase over the November 
figures of 7,739 tons. Full consumption de- 

tails are given below. 
12 mos. ending 


Dec. — 3ist Dec. — 
1958 1957 1958 
CE cvced ueeduesioeeas 8,148 114,342 100,071 
Batteries—-as metal . 2,505 28,477 29,466 
Battery oxides ........ 1,790 25,112 26,076 
Tetraethyl lead ........ 1,953 21,342 20,131 
Other oxides and 
NS IS er 2,012 24,604 25,643 
ME ec’ cadamae 614 9,622 8,892 
Shot ence neess bebeeee 362 8=64,291 4,540 
Sheet and pipe .. ... 5,065 67,696 66,247 
Foil and collapsible tubes 297 4,506 4,111 
Other rolled & extruded 486 6,399 5,818 
Solder cuhaded uk eed s 125 12,819 13,315 
SES.” ® ‘anak 0G bac 1,699 17,262 18,902 
Miscellaneous uses 1,108 12,684 12,708 
Total consumption ...27,154 349,156 335,920 
Monthly average .+.. 29,096 27,993 
of which: 
Imported virgin lead. .13,462 168,754 166,651 
English refined ..... 5,979 80,045 76,001 
Scrap including re- 
melted ‘ 7,714 100,356 93,268 


Statistics reports that U. K. consumption of 
tin during December was at the rate of 1,802 
tons against 1,795 tons the previous month. 
Production during the month rose to 2,396 
tons (46 tons of which were secondary) from 
the November figure of 2,224 tons (37 tons), 
while stocks in the U. K. at December 31st 
showed a slight decline at 19,054 tons from 
the November total of 19,285 tons. Details of 


consumption are given below: 
12 mos. ending 
Dec. — 3lst Dec. — 
1958 1957 1958 
ED als grad outs es tues 988 11,093 9,984 
Tinning: 
Copper wire .......... 46 539 514 
Se WE vivckescsave 10 99 97 
Si cacee chuoaedivnes 62 726 743 
Dé) antaubiun Skee 118 1,364 1,354 
ES 6b ie ee ae fon 146 1,910 1,907 
Alloys: 
rrr 239 2,779 2,857 
Bronze & gunmetal 145 2,396 2,219 
WN Ko. dad Siw 0s. cd eeK0« 33 390 415 
eee ee 417 5,565 5,491 
Wrought tin (1) 
Foil and sheets ........ 21 263 241 
Collapsible tubes ..... 23 352 289 
Pipes, wire & capsules 3 56 38 
SE. saduns chy dein 47 671 568 
Chemicals (2) .......... 76 1,082 992 
Other uses (3) ........ 10 102 117 


Total all trades 


Notes: (1) Includes Compo & “B” Metal; 
(2) Mainly Tin Oxide; (3) Mainly Powder. 


U. K. ZINC STATISTICS 


During December, U. K. stocks of zine rose 
from 35,396 tons at the end of November to 
37,094 tons at the end of December, according 
to the British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics. Of the end December total con- 
sumers held 15,664 tons. U. K. production was 
6,829 tons compared with the November figure 
of 26,042 tons. Full consumption details are 
given below: 

12 mos. ending 


Dec. — 31st Dec. — 

1958 1957 1958 

SE ee 7,926 96,356 94,589 

Galvanizing .........., 7,952 102,456 90,386 

of which: General 2,641 33,723 33,315 

Sheet ..... 2,274 33,381 22,062 

.. . ees 1,59 20,757 20,165 

Pee «xcs 1,441 14,595 14,844 

i MR Phewtes css 4 1,793 22,548 25,094 

= ae ae 2,225 27,474 26,591 
Zine Diecasting and 

forming alloy ........ 4,386 44,590 48,156 

Oe 848 11,246 10,256 

Miscellaneous uses ...... 912 11,736 10,998 

Total all trades ..... 26,042 316,406 306,070 


of which: 
Slab zine 
High purity (99.99%) 4,597 
Electrolytic & high 
grade (99.95%)... 


48,720 52,097 


4,619 57,228 657,927 

G.O.B. Prime West- 
ern & debased . 9,421 125,072 112,208 
Other virgin material.. 229 3,040 2,833 
Remelted zine ........ 397 5,692 5,316 
Scrap-—-(Zine content) .. 2,596 34,077 31,289 

Zine metal, alloys & 

residues, brass and 
other copper alloys 4,183 42,577 44,400 
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U.S. COPPER MARKET BOILS OVER; SMELTERS CLIMB 
TO 34c, PRODUCERS TO 3lic; USERS FEAR STRIKE 


Lead Dips %c, Then Returns to IIc N.Y.; Zinc Drops 4c to IIc E. St. Louis; 
Tin Strengthens on Consumer Buying; Silver, Quicksilver and Platinum Move Up 


March 16, 1959 
HE copper market merry-go- 
round was spinning full tilt dur- 
ing the month in review. Jittery con- 
sumers, worried about possible strike- 
induced metal shortages, tried to 
stock up on already-scarce supplies 
and prices were propelled upward. 
The lead market see-sawed while zinc 
slid. Among the other metals, alu- 
minum was steady and tin advanced, 
as did silver, quicksilver and plati- 
num. 

Since the last report in this space, 
primary copper producers advanced 
their prices from 306.00c to 31.50c on 
March 9, while custom smelters, after 
going from 30.50 to 32.00c (on March 
4) withdrew from the market on 
March 10 as sellers; smelters returned 
as sellers on March 16, at 34.00c. Lead 
dipped from 11.50c to 11.00c a pound 
at New York, on February 24, and 
then regained the half cent on March 
5 when it moved back up to 11.50c. 
Zinc tumbled from 11.50c to 11.00c a 
pound for the Prime Western grade 
at East St. Louis, on February 25. 

Smelters at 34.00c 

Custom smelters, after being out of 
the market as sellers of electrolytic 
copper from March 10 through 
March 13, returned to the market as 
sellers on March 16, at 34.00c a pound 
delivered. Consumers’ panicky buying 
due to fear of a strike on June 30, the 
high price for scrap, the uptrend on 
the London Metal Exchange and on 
the domestic Commodity Exchange, 
plus the limited supply of copper, 
were the principal factors that caus- 
ed the 2.00c increase. 

At 34.00c a pound, the custom 
smelters were allocating the limited 
tonnages they had among their reg- 
ular customers. As a matter of fact, 
not all the brass mills that were offer- 
ed smelter copper at 34.00c on March 
16 were willing to buy it. Some, how- 
ever, did and so did some wire mills. 
Custom smelters actually were re- 
lieved when some of their offers went 
untaken, because had the demand 
been very active they would have been 
in the same pos.tion as when they 
were out of the market and not quot- 
ing—sold out. 
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At 34.00¢ a pound the smelter elec- 
tro copper quotation is the highest 
that it has been since February, 1957. 

Custom smelters, in an effort to 
coax out more scrap, increased their 
scrap copper buying prices twice on 
March 16, each time by 0.50c a pound, 
to a basis of 28.50c for No. 2 heavy 
copper and wire scrap. Where large 
tonnages of scrap were involved, the 
price was open to negotiations. 

Producers at 31.50c 

The primary producers on March 9 
hiked their prices 1.50c a pound to 
31.50c. Their order books have been 
crammed and even their regular cus- 
tomers have been unable to get as 
much copper as they want to buy. 

Strikes in the copper industry, plus 
the demand, were the immediate fac- 
tors in bringing the copper market to 
a boil. Kennecott’s big copper mine 
in Chile, El Teniente, was idled by a 
strike (since settled). Kennecott’s 
Ray Mine in Arizona has been shut 
down by a strike since March 2; the 
mine’s normal output is about 4,500 
tons of copper a month. Anaconda 
has had labor trouble which tied up 
its mine operations in Montana, and 
American Smelting and Refining 
Co.’s big refinery at Tacoma, Wash., 
also has been having labor pains, in- 
cluding a slowdown in operations due 
to the fact that the management had 
discharged some workers. 

Political unrest in Central Africa 
has been becoming progressively 
worse, although it has not yet af- 
fected copper production in Northern 
Rhodesia or in the Belgian Congo. 

February Copper Statistics 

While the production statistics for 
February seemed to give assurance 
that barring any serious work stop- 
pages there should be an ample sup- 
ply of copper in months to come, con- 
sumers at this writing were bent on 
getting a large supply of physical 
metal into their plants right now. 
With that as their objective, some of 
them went to dealers and paid as much 
aS 34.25c f.o.b. refinery for April cop- 
per. 

Domestic refined copper statistics 
for February follow in tons, with the 
January totals in parentheses: pro- 


duction, 142,235 (137,361); deliveries 
to domestic fabricators, 120,134 (114,- 
425); stocks in producers’ hands end 
of month, 85,523 (80,780). 


Tariff on Copper 

The present copper duty of 1.70c a 
pound will have to continue in effect 
until after GATT has met to consider 
tariff reductions. The 1.70c import 
duty went into effect on July 1, 1958, 
in accordance with the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act of 1955. In Au- 
gust, 1958, Congress passed and the 
President signed a four-year extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade program. 

The law permits the President to 
negotiate tariff cuts any time during 
the four-year period ended June, 1962. 
In general, these reductions would be 
by 5 per cent or a total of 20 per cent 
for the four years, with no reduction 
to exceed 10 per cent in any one year. 
The tariff changes could be put into 
effect any time through June, 1966. 

As far as copper is concerned, before 
there can be any further cut in the 
duty, there first would have to be a 
meeting of GATT for the specific pur- 
pose of considering tariff reductions. 
The meeting of GATT to consider 
tariffs is expected to take place in 
1961 to give the organization an op- 
portunity to evaluate the effect of the 
Common Market among six European 
nations. 

In the interim, if the domestic aver- 
age price of copper in any month 
should drop below 24.00c a pound the 
import duty would be raised to 2.00c a 
pound. 

Mill, Ingot Prices Raised 

Following the rise in the primary 
producer copper price on March 9, 
wire and brass mills raised prices for 
their products to reflect a copper quo- 
tation of 31.50c. Brass and bronze 
ingot prices on March 9 were increased 
0.50 to 1.50c a pound, depending on 
grade. Brass mill scrap buying prices 
also were hiked to reflect copper at 
31.50c. 

Lead Advances to 11.50c 

Lead prices moved down and then 
up during the month in review. The 
price was dropped 0.50c on February 
24 to 11.00c a pound New York, and 
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on March 5 was raised by 0.50c back 
to 11.50c. 

The drop on February 24 was not 
unexpected, since the quotation was 
deemed vulnerable not only because of 
the light consuming demand but also 
because of the low price that prevail- 
ed on the London Metal Exchange. 

The rise on March 5 also was no 
surprise, as consumers had been plac- 
ing orders for large tonnages for 
March shipment at the spot 11.00c 
New York quotation, apparently con- 
vinced that the market price had 
touched bottom. In the week ended 
March 5, lead sales totaled about 21,- 
000 tons, the largest turnover for any 
one week in a long time. 


In anticipation of an increase in 
the lead quotation, scrap offerings 
dried up. In an effort to coax out 
more scrap the battery plate smelting 
charge was reduced $5 in the East to 
$60-$65 a ton on March 9. 

Sales at this writing at 11.50c have 
been moderate, but because of the re- 
cent heavy buying, was occasioning 
little concern. 

Zine at 11.00c 

The 0.50c reduction in the zinc 
price on February 25 to 11.00c East 
St. Louis for the Prime Western grade 
came as a distinct surprise to many 
factors in the industry. While the 
demand for Special High Grade had 
been disappointing, the base grade, 
Prime Western had been quite active 
and some producers were able to dis- 
pose of their output. 

The feeling in some industry circles 
was that a price cut would not cure 
the present status of the market in 
that it will not result in any marked 
increase in consumption. What the 
market needs, these same factors as- 
serted, was greater equilibrium be- 
tween supply and demand. Overpro- 
duction is believed the crux of the 
situation. 

Mainstay of the market at this 
writing is that Prime Western is be- 
ing bought in good volume by the 
galvanizing trade for shipment over 
the next two months. 

Domestic statistics for zine (all 
grades) for February follow in tons, 
with the January totals in parenthe- 
ses: production 71,174 (76,481); ship- 
ments to domestic consumers, 65,641 
(70,770); stocks in producers hands 
at the end of month, 200,461 (195,- 
177. 

The International Tin Council, at 
its London mid-February meeting, es- 
tablished the tin export quota for the 
April-June quarter of this year at 
23,000 tons as compared with 20,000- 
ton quota in effect for the first quar- 
ter of 1958. The boost in the permis- 
sive export quota by 3,000 tons 
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brought the quota to the same level 
that prevailed during the second and 
third quarters of last year. Late in 
February the ITC announced that tin 
acquired via the special fund had been 
entirely sold. Some 5,000 tons of tin 
had been acquired by the special fund. 

Prices on the New York market, 
with consumers displaying a good deal 
of interest continued to show con- 
siderable strength although easing 
off somewhat at the close of the per- 
iod in review. Spot Straits tin was 
quoted at 103.3742 a pound at New 
York on March 12, compared with the 
102.6242 for February 16 last quoted 
in this space. For the February 16- 
March 12 period the high was the 
104.874ec registered on February 26 
while the low of 101.8742 occured on 
March 9. 

Aluminum Steady 

Primary aluminum prices held 
steady on the basis of 26.80c a pound 
for the 30-pound primary ingot, 99.5 
per cent plus grade, f.o.b. 

Of interest was the announcement 
on March 9 by the Aluminum Co. of 
America that it was increasing its 
primary aluminum output and accel- 
erating operations at its bauxite min- 
ing facilities in Arkansas and moving 
to step up production at its bauxite 
refining plants in Arkansas and 
Texas. Improving business conditions, 
now being reflected in the order 
books at fabricating plants of Alcoa 
and its customers, were said to have 
prompted the company’s action. 

Silver Advances 

The New York silver price advanced 
four times during the month in re- 
view, on February 24 and 27 and on 
March 2 and 4. The first two advances 
were of 0.25c an ounce each, the third 
a rise of 0.125c, and the fourth an- 
other hike of 0.25c to 91.37c an ounce 
on March 4. 


Quicksilver Firmer 

Quicksilver at the close of the 
month in review displayed more firm- 
ness, with spot metal quoted at $222 to 
$226 per flask of 76 pounds, as against 
the last quoted range in this space of 
$218 to $221 per flask, which was es- 
tablished on December 29. 

Platinum Prices 

Refiners’ platinum prices, during 
the month in review, jumped $20 an 
ounce. Refiners had increased their 
prices $5 an ounce to $57 an ounce 
in wholesale quantities and to $60 an 
ounce in retail lots. On February 19 
the refiner range was hiked $10 an 
ounce, to $67-$70, and boosted an- 
other $10 an ounce on March 6 to $77- 
$80. The increase reflected reduced 
offerings of the metal by Russia and 
higher prices at dealer levels, both 
here and abroad. 





Washington Report 











(Continued from Page 4) 
as domestic production is restricted. 

On the other side, foreign govern- 
ments, particularly Canada are put- 
ting pressure on Washington to get 
the contracts extended. 

AEC announced that domestic 
uranium ore reserves were estimated 
to total 82,500,000 tons on January 
1, 1959. Ore receipts at all private 
plants and Government purchase de- 
pots in July-December, 1958, totaled 
2,807,000 dry short tons, ore 
fed to process totaled 3,011,000 
tons with an average grade 
of 0.255 per cent U308; ore stockpiles 
as of December 31, 1958, totaled 1,- 
747,636 dry tons; and a total of $1.- 
177,883 was paid in initial production 
bonus in the last six months of 1958. 

As of January 1, there were 23 
uranium processing mills in opera- 
tion, including the single Govern- 
ment-owned mill at Monticello, Utah. 
Their combined rate daily capacity 
was 21,065 tons of ore per day, and 
their total estimated capital invest- 
ment was $134,928,000. 

Curtail Barter List 

The Agriculture Department has 
removed eight strategic minerals from 
its list of foreign-produced materials 
eligible for barter for U.S. farm sur- 
pluses. 

The meterials dropped are cadmi- 
um, metallurgical grade chromite, 
ferrochrome, acid grade fluorspar, 
commercial battery grade manganese 
natural Grade A battery grade quartz 
crystals and ruthenium. 

The department previously had re- 
moved industrial diamonds from the 
list of eligible barter materials. Bar- 
ter officials said all nine types of min- 
erals will no longer be considered eli- 
gible for barter because their quotas 
have already been filled. 

Under the barter program, Govern- 
ment-owned farm surpluses are made 
available to private exporters for ex- 
change for an equivalent amount of 
foreign strategic minerals. These min- 
erals are deposited in the Govern- 
ment’s “supplemental stockpile,” a 
special repository for goods acquired 
under farm price support programs. 

The Agriculture Department re- 
ported that barter contracts with an 
export value of $26,800,000 were nego- 
tiated by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
in the October-December, 1958, quar- 
ter. 

This compares with contracts valu- 
ed at $5,200,000 in the October-De- 
cember, 1957, quarter, and $65,100,000 
for the full fiscal year 1958, ended last 
June 30. 
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United States Duties on Principal Ore and Metal Imports 


(Including Revisions in Effect June 30, 1957, Under Geneva Agreements) 
(Quantities Are in Pounds Unless Otherwise Stated; n.s.p.f. Stands for “Not Specially Provided For.”) 


COPPER 


a he — a % & 4c a pound on (which 

und by the Geneve ‘Trade Agreement) 

Wy hy ‘April. Pood? until March a. 1, oe and on expiration it 
wes Susther maepentet until June 30, 1950. A tax was 


on on Sun was suspended again 22, 2. 1951, retro- 
active 1 pet 1 1, test, and until Februa ‘5, 1 and again until 
June 30, 1 Suspension further extended to June 30, 1955, and 


again until June 30, 1958. If import tax is restored, the 1956 Geneva 
a ment provides for 5% reductions effective on June 30 of 1956, 

7 and 1958, provided the price is above 24c; if the price is below 
te the 2c tax would prevail. 


Copper ore and concentrates, usable as flux, etc.. 


CE GI coc vccvevctscecessticevests 1.70¢ Ib. 
Copper ore and concentrates, product of Cuba, 
CED <0 cb b004 6 bdo ed 440060 4000 ceeeuds 
Copper ore and concentrates, product of 
Philippines, copper content ............... 0.17¢ Ib. 
Copper ore and concentrates, copper content ..1.70c Ib. 
Regulus, black, or coarse copper, and aad” 
copper, copper content .......6.ecserecees ave Ib. 
Unrefined black, blister, and converter copper 
pigs or converter bars, copper content ...... » FR T 106 Ib. 
Refined copper in ingots, plates or bars, copper 
20s cas b ka heed Che v0.0 8 Mone aan 1.70¢ Ib. 
Copper rolls. rods or sheets 1%c Ib. 
(plus 1.70¢ Ib. tt) 
Copper seamless tubes and tubing -¢ Wh 
(plus 1.10¢ 1. tt) 
Comey BP WHE on.cicccccwcvcns in My 


(plus 1 7. b. 4 
Se I SEEN cicvtsctcccccvehumnenens 
(plus 1. toe rae ip 
Old and scrap copper, fit only for remanufacture: 
and scale and clippings, copper content ....1.70c Ib. 





tt Copper content. 
BRASS 
Brass rods, sheets, plates, bars, strips, Muntz or 


yellow metal sheets, sheathing, bolts, piston 
rods, shafting and bronze rods, tubes and 


NANI a a k'k otis wba Abe eds Ob aes oan eb oo 2c Ib. 
Brass tubes and tubing, seamless .............. 2c Ib. 
Brass tubes, brazed, angles and channels ....... 6c Ib. 
SE ED PEI UD. 5 wore ob x cureeacdds veeadben 1214%4% 

LEAD 
NOTE — Import dutt lead- 
mattes of « _xinds, lead bullion or bs or base bullion, lend, tn. pig in pigs and 
ross, recia 


lead were 
ed Febr 12, 1952, and reimp on June te, 26, 1952. Lead 
scrap duty wan’ reimposed July 1 nosed om 


Lead-bearing ores and mattes, - & © Ba 


I die es ea ee eae 5 o.0 «bbe bk & ain %c Ib 
Bullion or base bullion, lead content ....... 1 1/16¢ Ib 
Pigs and bars, lead content .............. 1 1/16¢ 1 
Reclaimed, scrap, dross, lead content ...... 1 1/16¢ Ib. 
Babbitt metal and solder, lead content ..... 1 1/16¢ Ib. 
Pipe, sheets, shot, glaziers’ lead, and wire...1 5/16c lb 
Type metal and antimonial lead, 

nn. 2 bis sch Rca shh oie ob 6 cette ean 1 1/16¢ Ib 
<r 1.05c Ib 
aris en vin ac lnewid eae yas e eae meee 1¥%c Ib. 
4 - 15/16c Ib. 
PP 2d vcenna veer esueuseus.cesaw eran lec lb. 

ZINC 


NOTE — Import duties on zinc-bearing ores, and on zine in 
blecks, pigs and slabs were suspended February 12, 1952, and re- 
imposed on July 24, 1952. Tax on old zinc and dross and skimmings 
reimposed July 1, 1953. 


Zinc-bearing ores, except pyrites containing 


not more than 3% zinc, zinc content ...... 6/10c Ib. 
Zinc contained in zinc-bearing ores, n. e. s., 

not recoverable, zinc content ............. 6/10c lb. 
Zinc, old and worn out, fit only for 

eae are wh pig eealc euedbeee %c lb 
eee eee %,c Ib. 
Zinc in blocks, pigs or slabs 7/10¢ Ib. 
Zinc in sheets le Ib. 


Zinc sheets, plated with nickel or other base _ 
meta!, or solutions 


18 


SR ar ee iets oe On, Sve owe eee Oem 7/10c Ib 
eee De oe ce nceeteraeenen 124%% 

Zinc oxide and leaded zinc oxides containing 
not more than 25% lead, dry .............. 3/5c = 
‘sree eee lc Ib. 


ground in or mixed with oil or water 


MISCELLANEOUS METALS AND ORES 
Aluminum, metal and alloys, crude, except 
alloys elsewhere provided fort ........... 
ARTETA GOTOD onc cccccccccs 
Aluminum plates, sheets, bars, rods, circles, 


.--1.25¢ Ib. 


EE OUT gnad ted on estendest'00+e0senosud 2.50¢ Ib. 
Antimony ore, antimony content...  ~..... free 
Antimony metal and regulus .... ...........ee0-- 2c lb 
Antimony needle or liquidated ........ ....... Yc Ib 
pe eee keene ean 1c lb 
py Br re Yc lb. & 124%2% 
EEE, otnb046 cv acbocdunceseuséeure 2.50c Ib. 
Arsenious acid or white arsenic . .. free 
es tas Cates cee 2 c).s eee were sake free 
i ok Cn ao nlune'e. oboe dO wwe aa Ye lb 
at ica ay manele & daha kiy'h 0 bin wx wo PNR S 6a ale 14% 
Bismuth salts and compounds .................... 35% 
 cvce tc cnn+es bios vs bedesen penne 21% 
EN renee rere free 
I Sais rccaie iain ilecare ote eee ah 33%4¢ Ib. 
Cadmium flue dust, cadmium content .............. free 
I Yn ss de ae iese.wthk 0.990 6» bi@ ohemiiee free 
Chrome or chromium metalt ............ cecceee LOM 
Es bc icin eekidicsv head 2 diwe.s 6.00 free 
Cobalt ore and concentrates, cobalt content ........ free 
DE ED ccrecdescasecchiserecseceset 50% 
Magnesium powder, sheets, wiret ........ 17c Ib. & 842% 
NUL oon 0's 6 eneteerecas cee dee 20c Ib. & 10% 
ee free 


Manganese ores, containing over 10% manganese, 
manganese content ......... Yc lb., except Cuba, free 
Molybdenum ore or concentrates, molybdenum 


Nickel ore, matte and oxide Te PO ee ee tee free 
Nickel and alloys, nickel chief value, n. s. p. f., 

in pigs, ingots, shot, cubes, grains, cathodes, 

I CE Sis we rnc nbecsecacdactheneneet 1%c lb 
Nickel, bars, rods, plates, sheets, castings, strips, 

wire or electrodes ..........000. 1244% 
I, ai aie Ig 0/5554. eo adeeb oeee Fe0ss Paeaiee free 
Nickel tubes, tubing . - 6%% 


(if cold rolled, drawn ¢ or ‘worked — 21% % extra) 
Platinum, grain, nuggets, sponge and scrap, oz. troy. . free 
Platinum in ingots, bars, sheets, or plates, not 


leas than % in. thick, os. troy ..............-00.. free 
Platinum, ores, platinum content, oz. troy .......... tree 
I Gr og ks cccwecemevebecn aan On 25c lb 
er ee eee free 
ERE SS EE Ly ie A ME og ST Re 124% 
Tin ore, cassiterite, and black oxide of tin, 

SEED i ih nd 0b 8 4 ca heen ded uae ees boca free 


Tin in bars, blocks, pigs, grain, granulated, and 
scrap, and alloys, chief value tin, n.s. p.f. ....... free 
Tungsten ore or concentrates, tungsten content. ..50c Ib. 





*Crude bauxite import duty suspended through July 15, 1960. **Under 
Public Law 25 alumina im for use in aluminum production is 
free for entries from July 17, 1956 through July 15, 1960. 
redu 5% - Tae 30, 1958, 

on June 30, 1959. 


tTariff 
under Geneva Agreement which expires 
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Copper Statistics Reported by Copper Institute 
Combined Totals in U. S. A. and Outside U. S. A. 


(In tons of 2,000 pounds) 




















Crude Production Refined Deliveries to Refined Stock Stock Increases or Decreases 
seet Primary Secondary Produciion Customers End of Period Blister Refined Total 
by neine A's 2,897,719 123,270 3,035,588 2,853,307 458,340 —14,599 + 103,920 + 89,321 
February ..... 230,716 6,506 247,562 224,709 469,747 —10,340 + 20,847 + 10,507 
pre 247,942 8,972 259,157 229,941 493,326 — 2,243 + 23,579 + 21,336 
 — «dhins Gare 215,461 11,946 226,895 210,412 501,166 + 512 + 7,840 + 8,352 
May ....... ‘oe Bane 11,190 225,771 212,993 498,516 + 3,806 — 2,650 + 1,156 
| ae: «++ 214,283 11,414 228,387 240,825 476,823 — 2,540 —21,963 —24,233 
GE cbienia card 216,315 9,516 229,578 220,801 475,164 — 3,747 — 1,659 — 5,406 
ee 224,673 9,474 217,914 247,116 436,476 + 16,233 —38,688 —22,455 
September .... 202,719 7,960 204,006 254,667 374,180 + 6,673 —60,948 —54,275 
Gewewer ...%.. 204,938 20,613 192,199 292,630 269,654 +33,352 + 105,126 —T71,774 
November .... 227,916 17,755 230,109 261,097 236,774 + 15,562 —32,880 —17,318 
December .... 253,512 8,883 282,191 260,841 258,874 —19,796 + 22,100 + 2,304 
bo ey 5 2,707,926 138,696 2,805,622 2,916,588 258,874 + 41,000 —199,466 —158,466 
January ..... 257,682 12,377 270,995 248,574 284,545 — 936 + 22,001 + 21,065 
February ..... 246,638 12,647 264,018 243,741 304,303 — 4,733 + 19,578 + 15,025 

In U. S. A. 
1957 
oo ee 1,116,380 112,060 1,616,964 1,277,946 eG js. wawan + 60,379 ioeuee 
January ...... 94,735 13,855 136,748 110,557 ears a: pee EE. 6 op weet 
February ..... 87,130 6,222 128,299 93,784 | Se ee es 6. nee eee 
eer 90,366 8,607 130,075 78,683 Sr ak” cegeleine en,  . esesies 
OS ar 86,123 11,475 120,467 81,930 EE ’ . giate te ors WERE: . eeenes 
ee 80,628 10,488 115,978 78,631 et A ee “SS 
errr 71,092 10,980 107,918 100,796 Pr — 8,013 ones 
GE ic cdN Fees 64,444 8,858 110,130 17,523 ne? ~~ — —s kh e-wesie — 2,669 oeeege 
August ........ 67,917 8,999 100,640 86,982 ow hehieg —iaek 8 86=—S eo bow 
September .... 79,541 7,259 107,971 101,971 ee oo —37,338 game 
oS eee 92,214 19,865 113,288 120,793 ee —49,732 oseeen 
November .... 96,369 16,755 128,048 131,188 rrr ry —34,894 osaas 
December .... 97,641 7,911 146,978 116,310 lS WEEE Al veers 
; ee 1,008,170 131,294 1,446,540 1,179,416 eee) a) Lbenigets —ISETe: eveoee 
1959 
January. ..... 95,542 11,284 137,361 114,425 en. ol! hee ewed + me ise Sane 
February ..... 90,560 11,335 142,235 120,134 Pn. is “ites eS Sere 
Outside U. S. A.* 
1957 
bi ny vee anares 1,783,119 11,210 1,418,624 1,575,361 | ee PERE  —_s- s e g 00 
January ...... 156,329 462 125,105 149,321 I i asd eo — an 8. lewoege 
February ..... 143,586 284 119,263 130,925 RS 6 argte ieee —_—e” leone es 
ar 157,606 365 129,082 151,258 een —ASe =o ev 0s 
A Rees 129,338 471 106,428 128,482 a ee —_—ae = =—so ss onee 
BE oss vendees 137,759 102 109,793 134,302 i aarrare= — 5,014 eeues 
(rrr 143,191 584 120,469 140,029 te Sore ees —13,680 wanie® 
BEE area c oto 151,871 658 119,448 143,278 eee lee 
CT eee 156,756 475 117,274 160,134 Ly phates —itet | 8 =e weewe 
September .... 123,178 701 96,035 153,633 Se ear re 
Ootemer ....0. 112,724 748 78,911 171,827 se 8 8=—CSs«w —55,394 = ...ee- 
November .... 131,334 980 102,061 129,909 a anrvpeos a} «dens 
December .... 155,871 972 135,213 144,531 es er eee 
. | Ra 1,699,756 7,402 1,359,082 1,737,172 pl SRR SG eran ee | wee one 
1959 
January. ...... 162,140 1,093 133,634 134,149 eee «ll HSN ee 2S | 
Vebruary ..... 156,078 1,312 121,783 123,607 wa  .  wige eee $0598 i cwvrveces 
* Excluding Russia, Yugoslavia, Norway, Sweden, Japan and Australia. 
Electrolytic Copper Electrolytic Copper Lake Copper 
Producers’ Price, Del. Valley Custom Smelters’ Price, Del. Valley Producers’ Price Delivered 
Monthly Average Prices Monthly Average Prices Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents Per Pound) (Cents Per Pound) (Cents Per Pound) 
1956 1957 1958 1959 1956 1957 1958 1959 1956 1957 1958 1959 


Jan. 43.00 36.00 25.69 29.00 Jan. 50.22 34.87 24.577 29.429 Jan. 43.00 36.00 25.69 29.00 
Feb. 44.03 33.318 25.00 29.972 Feb. 52.07 32.273 23.557 30.361 Feb. 43.783 33.182 25.00 30.00 
Mar. 46.00 32.00 25.00 cove Mar. 53.11 30.952 23.326 .... Mar. 46.00 32.00 25.00 cee 


Apr. 46.00 32.00 25.00 eee Apr. 48.88 31.24 23.66 eee Apr. 46.00 32.00 25.00 
May 46.00 32.00 25.00 cece May 44.221 30.163 23.865 .... May 46.00 32.00 25.00 
June 46.00 30.955 25.36 eee June 40.00 29.60 25.52 aie June 46.00 30.955 25.00 
July 41.56 29.25 26.125 .... July 38.14 2839 29.231. .... July 41.68 29.25 25.75 
Aug. 40.00 28.639 26.50 cee Aug. 39.32 27.862 26.52 vrne Aug. 40.00 28.611 26.50 
Sept. 40.00 27.031 26.50 eee Sept. 39.00 25.948 26.355 .... Sept. 40.00 27.00 26.50 
Oct. 39.308 27.00 27.548 .... Oct. 37.192 25.722 28.577 .... Oct. 39.321 27.00 27.577 
Nov. 36.00 27.00 29.00 eves Nov. 35.95 25.435 29.829 .... Nov. 36.00 27.00 29.00 
Dec. 36.00 27.00 29.00 cee Dec. 35.45 25.26 28.846 .... Dec. 36.00 27.00 29.00 
Aver. 41.992 30.183 26.31 cee Aver. 42.797 28.93 25.905 .... Aver. 41.975 30.162 26.251 
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i “- einai 
Fabricators Copper Statistics Maes” a Seow 


= ‘i short YB. 
rehases U Bxcess n 
Pabricators’ vy Fabricators’ Eastern Missouri Western Total 
Btocks of Ceonsmd. 


Stocks Over 1956 
Orders Bkd. . 19,681 2,130 1,018,496 1,100,307 
1957 


(In tons of 2,000 pounds) 


1,793 129 82,398 90,320 
331,499 32,652 292,157 275,608 1,391,477 —203,614 6'101 154 78502 84,757 


: 133 ; 87,038 
380,881 26,022 309,664 170,917 1,375,869 — 14,678 132 85.338 


153 
360,526 58,125 304,619 136,581 1,231,840 , Os : 7 or sal 
7 81,080 88,109 

1,418,241 1 995,753 1,076,922 


465,015 109.040 334 584 220,810 81,275 82,476 90,255 
457,679 115,295 338,818 221,975 117,427 74,766 81,717 
445,679 114,981 3. 6.488 204,154 115,867 79,594 87,234 
440 706 112 893 $36 456 198,517 119.440 76,911 84,107 
435,216 110,792 335,829 178,814 119,441 78,391 
437,187 117,601 336,217 183,834 99,223 , 68,252 

1,416,378 61,222 


67,039 
435,635 107,231 335,944 178,326 119,517 t. 82,987 
422,266 110,174 334,542 178,913 114,298 18,985 a 91,518 
429,410 104,551 338,454 164,623 106,170 30,884 One? A 94,056 
429,708 98,638 335,921 164,410 117,041 28,015 Dec. 6,614 , 94,514 
434,852 92,943 336,697 170,476 115,355 20,622 Ttl. 76,849 1,250 902,021 980,304 
426,905 82,919 340,743 153,042 


16,039 encanta 
432,918 85,728 341,684 144,410 32,552 Average Custom Smelters’ 
429,627 82,768 344,315 144,375 


23.826 - : 
425,168 80,436 344530 144.538 16,536 Scrap Buying Prices 
420,130 80,774 341,869 138,420 20,615 (Cents per pound for carload lots del 
428,520 68,249 345,832 128,719 


22,218 consumers’ works 
430,171 , 347,465 138,631 


++++++ 


++t++t++4+44+4+ 


— PRE P- ; Copper Po 
r 

1,279,086 <= coppe! finery 
445,514 , 348,426 123,756 94,642 ‘ Dec. ..20.78 19.28 , 18.58 
452,673 s 351,035 128,330 86,625 Av. ...24.38 : i 22.11 
448,125 346,875 141,387 83,694 1958 
450,442 347,607 145,623 79,613 Jan. ..19.44 ; . 17.70 
441.001 : 346,404 138,190 88,447 Feb. ..18.955 . ‘ 16.932 
433,526 , 330,301 145,162 109,011 Mar. 1 ; 
431,796 326,263 153,529 79,353 
421,931 ; 323,667 150,436 96,717 
416,887 f 319,281 145,390 105,474 
399,113 315,929 156,692 138,017 
419,914 328,238 157,799 110,487 
447,123 ; 326,438 177,869 92,573 

Ps Jas ring 1,165,364 
451, 627 101,182 327,761 180,078 108,532 


Apr. ° 

May as 

June .. 

July .. 

Aug. J 

Sept. .22. 20.87 

Oct. 23.30 

Nov. 25. 24.097 

Dec. 22.856 

Serap Copper Receipts by Custom Smelters — anaes 
and Refineries in United States* Jan. 23.79 


(In Short Tons) Feb. : 24.92 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 *Of dry content for material having a 477 
Jan. 15,763 6,640 4,528 6,486 9,859 11,047 14,322 17,506 16,024 14,511 copper content = acm ¢ excess of 66%. 
Feb, 12,500 65,153 3,633 10,337 8,490 15,198 14.497 11.145 9,518 14,712 
Mar. . 18,588 7,912 5,243 19,991 9,788 12,198 15,921 18,984 11,783 as ’ 
Apr. ... 12,804 8.553 6.214 16,583 9.004 13.162 17.283 14.288 15,279 ae Brass Ingot st Makers Scrap 
May 8.749 8,458 8,033 10,857 8.687 15,188 20,805 12,397 13,989 oie s 
June |.. 20.523 8628 4.425 10,945 13.809 14.765 14,758 11.949 13.945 ie Copper Buying Prices 
July . 10,040 6,642 «5,188 «9,063 «10,260 =: 9,988 §=—:12,632 «= 8,926 ~—s: 12,185 wes (Average Prices 
Aug. ... 10.452 6,118 5,003 7,187 10,100 12.197 12.510 11.645 11.896 aa 
Sept. |.. 4,903 3,561 4,667 9.042 10,641 15,037 9.518 9.756 9.268 Saab (Cents per pound del. refinery for 
Oct. ... 9,459 3,336 4,602 10,065 11.662 12,897 15.570 13,151 23,088 its 60,000 lbs. a nye te ee 


+ ++t¢t+e+t¢tHt+ 











Nov. ... 9,237 3,179 4,724 7,815 10,879 9,865 11,369 11,146 16,425 Sere Ne 1 
Dec, ... 17,178 4,538 6,208 11,476 14,876 13,180 14,613 11,237 10,796 


Copper 
Serap 
* As compiled by Cop Intitut - «20.78 . 18.94 
y 
ee ee op wae b 21.804 
Brass and Bronze ‘Ingot Monthly Shipments em . 90.66 
(NET TONS . .. 18.955 
The following figures showing the combined shipments of ingot brass and bronze are . oka 
compiled by the Ingot Brass and Bronze Industry and represen tin excess of 95 per cent of ee 
the deliveries of the entire industry. 19.923 
1949 1950 =: 1951 1952 1953 1954 §=61955 Ss «1956 )=—s «1957 3S «1958 = -:1959 : 21.93 
Jan 19,456 18,874 28,416 28,315 23,423 20,661 265,201 27,736 25,681 20,468 22,046 + -él. 
Feb. .. 15,026 18,487 27,168 24,211 25,429 19,920 25,349 24,949 20,769 17,413 23,746 +» 22.52 
Mar. ..... 14,550 22,494 31,997 23,890 28,256 23,653 29,718 28,310 21,948 18,825 .... . 22.62 
Apr. ..... 10,6956 22,118 30,473 22,547 25,044 24,746 27,641 25,808 23,507 18,009 .... 22 37 
May 11,114 28,648 38,267 21,740 21,660 22,269 23,708 23,487 22,037 17,191 Bate + +86 
June ... 9,696 25,093 38,817 21,274 20,818 22,348 23,141 18,842 18,888 17,962 Ww . 24.80 t J 
July ..... 10,220 21,609 32,016 18,947 19,321 17,074 18,513 17,364 16,695 16,658 .... . 25. Y 4 14.12 
Aug. 14,194 29,689 25, 21,807 20,156 21,684 27,013 23,812 19,654 17,882 .... 24 + 13. 125 
Sept. ..... 16,208 28,811 22,; 22.770 21463 22464 26249 20°99 19670 20540... . . . , 
Oct. ..... 18,026 32,240 23. 25,811 22,280 24,080 25,228 23,045 22,800 23,2295 .... » 21.777 i : 13.024 
Nov. 18,488 31,748 23, 23,441 21,806 23,061 25,102 21,818 19,767 20,758 . 


Total 142,067 71,812 62,470 129,798 127,449 154,714 173,748 147,080 164,196 





Dee. .. 17,950 28,575 20, 22,983 20,541 21,274 21,448 18,046 16,875 18.676 ._... 25.29 13.982 
Total ‘ ‘116, 643 303,563 332,23 277,736 271,261 263,233 298,406 274,096 248,297 227,607 wet ° . as sg . 
Aver. "145637 25.297 27.615 23,145 22.694 21,936 24.867 22.841 20,681 18,133 .... . 26.42 ; d 15.08 
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Lead Statistics Reported by American Bureau of Metal Statistics 


Lead Refineries in U.S. A. and Outside U.S. A. 
(Recoverable Lead Content in Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


Combined U. S. A. and Outside U. S. A. 


REFINED PRODUCTION ———. DELIVERIES STOCKS 
Antimonial Antimonial Antimonial 


Lead Lead 
Pig Content Total Pig Content Total Pig Content Total 
122,690 8,192 130,882 100,352 7,668 108,020 243,586 19,840 263,426 
135,618 8,918 144,536 109,209 8,540 117,749 266,326 20,218 286,544 
127,982 7,484 135,466 105,121 8,493 113,614 285,482 
109,964 8,233 118,197 107,801 9,252 117,053 284,650 
103,701 8,973 112,674 102,898 9,903 112,801 284,818 
116,283 8,806 125,089 121,929 7,986 129,915 279,172 
121,934 10,656 132,590 139,698 9,408 149,106 262,510 
120,951 8,971 129,922 112,495 9,381 121,876 273,033 

. 129,461 10,898 140,359 90,498 8,583 99,081 313,232 

. 1,485,282 106,383 1,591,665 1,307,390 102,697 1,410,087 


129,604 9,775 139,359 114,038 10,014 124,052 328,729 , 349,693 


U.S.A. 


40,712 40,597 3,373 43,970 156,150 169,352 
47,140 45,576 4,118 49,694 182,187 13,892 
44,395 45,640 4,409 50,049 193,021 13,298 
38,733 47,381 5,263 52,644 200,949 11,027 
39,165 50,145 4,956 55,101 201,759 11,150 
43,033 65,301 4,516 69,817 215,389 11,991 
45,378 70,580 4,455 75,035 207,335 12,728 
40,193 44,834 49,015 217,728 12,352 
43,811 31,869 35,606 239,049 13,417 
473,208 520,193 589,528 639,421 


40,110 43,475 48,311 4,492 52,803 244,870 


Outside U. S. A. 


85,362 90,170 59,755 4,295 64,050 87,436 
92,959 97,396 63,633 4,422 68,055 84,139 
87,187 91,071 59,481 4,084 63,565 92,461 
73,912 79,464 60,420 3,989 64,409 83,701 
69,426 73,509 52,753 4,947 57,700 83,059 
77,775 82,056 56,628 3,470 60,098 63,783 
81,709 87,212 69,118 4,953 74,071 55,175 
84,379 89,729 67,661 5,200 72,861 55,305 
i 89,957 , 96,548 58,629 4,846 63,475 74,183 
- 1,012,074 59,398 1,071,472 717,862 52,804 710,666 





89,494 6,390 95,884 65,727 5,522 71,249 





Summary of Lead Statistics for United States 


—————— Stocks (end of period) 
Recoverable ——Base Bullion—— 

Lead Content Raw At Refinery Refined Smelter Receipt 
in Tons of Material At Smelter and Pig and Primary Origin 

2000 Pounds at Smelter & Transit Process Antimonial Total U.S.A’ Outside U.S.A. Scrap 








83,496 5,359 29,141 169,352 287,348 , 16,738 1,952 
5,785 27,472 196,079 306,317 10,445 1,971 
4,420 206,319 316,851 ’ 14,022 
4,848 211,976 327,992 19,665 
6,461 212,909 331,494 13,145 
5,893 ’ 227,380 339,979 14,937 1,718 
6,401 220,063 319,927 ’ 9,205 3,713 
4,721 230,080 329,830 , 15,932 3,954 
252,466 361,097 18,921 4,165 
311,375 191,415 29,312 


257,296 368,873 28,436 19,185 3,198 50,819 

Deliveries to U. 8. Fabricators inclading 

Refined Productions imports from sources reporting to ABMS 
Antimonial Total Pig Antimonial Total 


37,328 3,384 40,712 40,597 3,373 43,970 
4,481 47,140 4,118 49,694 
3,600 ; 4,409 
2,681 5,263 
4,890 4,956 
38,508 4,525 ’ 4,516 
40,225 5,153 4,455 
36,572 3,621 4,181 
39,504 4,307 3,737 
473,208 46,985 520,193 589,528 49,893 


40,110 3,365 43,475 48,311 4,492 52,803 
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United States Lead Statistics of Primary Refineries Lead Prices at New York 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
(Common Grade) 


Production M l Pri 
Stock At Primary&é Total Stock Domestic euthiy Average Frises 


Beginning Secondary Supply AtEnd Shipmente (Cents per pound) 
81,152 551,618 632,770 92,719 475,551 1956 61957 = 1958 §=—-1959 
28,855 547,153 639,872 31,089 531,339 - 16.16 16.00 13.00 12.619 
16.00 16.00 13.00 11.583 
613,293 644,382 er 529,484 16.00 16.00 13.00 


16.00 16.00 12.00 
56,170 102,354 37,583 
51,718 109,162 , 35,334 16.00 15.385 11.712 
48,203 106,288 37,257 16.00 1432 11.24 
47,100 131.963 4 16.00 14.00 11.00 
48,191 116,20 ’ 
50.436 111,069 51,859 - 16.00 14.00 10.85 
52,041 106,723 40,447 . 16.00 14.00 10.89 
48,771 107,812 32,193 . 16.00 13.704 12.673 
50,500 121,374 24,108 . 16.00 13.50 13.00 
604,353 645,534 ; 463,060 "16.00 13.00 13.00 


January 47,665 139,263 101,206 33,422 - 16.013 1466 12,114 
February ; 47,133 148,339 119,522 23,832 

43,441 162,963 128,754 28,885 

40,984 169,738 143,136 22,172 


47.487 190623 155,121 30,021 ° 
44'636 199.757 Lead Sheet Prices 
38.827 202'331 


39,520 204,380 
43,269 212,571 (To Jobbers, Full Sheets) 
45,467 216,133 Monthly Average Prices) 


40,485 209,920 
December |... 179,321 44.042 223.363 1981538 (Comts per pound) 


SD. nstah tenes 522.956 614.554 ae 20355 1956 1957-1958 
January 198,508 43,652 242,160 208,874 ' 21.66 21.50 18.50 
In instances where the figures are not in balance it is due to shipments 21.50 21.50 18.50 

to other than domestic consumers. . 21.50 21.50 18.50 
* a 21.50 21.50 17.50 
21.50 20.885 17.212 





Industrial Classification of Domestic Lead Shipments 21.50 19.82 16.74 


(American Burean of Metal Statisties) (In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 21.50 19.82 16.50 


21.50 19.50 16.35 
Brass Sun- Job- Unclas- 

Cable Amm. Foil Batt’'y Making dries bers sified - 21.50 19.50 16.39 

21.50 19.204 18.173 


72,418 27,599 2,622 88,461 3,960 52,994 13,034 270,251 - 21.50 19.00 18.50 


21.50 18.50 18.50 
3,497 904 ... 5,007 80 2,859 22,683 

7712 = 1,497 8 460 «884—i‘sT732—~—«4« AB 26,358 

6.354 1,850 185 6,303 230 6,038 26.270 

7988 1715 135 #17108 «#26 4955 1. 21,574 

6096 2351 .... 8556 228 5.573 23.755 : 

6.440 1.449 85 5832 160 7,258 22,573 Battery Shipments 
80.360 24501 1,435 70.614 3,158 56.851 13,213 274.716 } 


5.297 2,800 200 «6,886 671 4,002 1,191 19,502 The following table shows replace- 
5,103 1,450 350 6,549 508 4,820 625 18,112 ment battery shipments in the United 
5.956 152 “es 6,479 686 4614 1,064 18,674 Gates os contiek We the Bednes 
6.731 32250 .... 6,242 909 2.958 1,040 17,453 str 
6.976 2,200 120 4,705 270 3,871 634 16,558 Information Division of Dun & Brad- 
3,726 2,250 15 3,762 666 5,071 1,087 20,620 street, Inc., for the Association of 
5,249 1,650 105 5,332 566 5,310 1,110 19,260 American Batt Manufacturers: 
5.406 2250 220 6165 650 6246 1403 27.066 ene et Et ee 
4,880 2,700 295 6,722 850 5,782 891 29,739 (In thousands of units) 
ry ott oes 205 ie 881 4,203 847 21,367 1956 1957 1958 1959 

9 50 85 3,126 493 3,800 706 18,533 
2,499 1,350 36 =. 2,820 270 2,607 529 13,997 Jan... 2,058 2,638 2,004 2,666 
58,444 25,452 1,691 64,761 7,420 53,284 11,127 240,881 Feb. .. 1,340 1,961 1,803. .... 


2,938 550 4,775 521 5,173 801 18,594 a oe fe lee 
2'899 ‘1,750 5.124 90 1643 888 11.368 Apr... 1368 1,178 1,242 
3,133 1,200 3! 4,711 681 3,149 908 15,068 May .. 1,761 1,605 1,454 
3,207 900 3.138 580 2,831 533 10.913 June .. 1,807 1,878 1,773 
3,216 1,850 4,671 866 3,071 15.285 July .. 2,178 2,469 2,101 
3,463 1,950 480 4,217 17,450 Aue 2571: 2856 2333 
3,169 1,250 515 4,157 1,052 17,594 <* o. = 
3,481 2,415 g 400 6,399 100 16.397 Sept. . 2,711 2,688 2,704 
4,132 2,290 848 6,771 19,774 Oct. .. 3,015. 3,042 2,976 
3,243 2,450 arth i 285 6,210 1,641 28,270 Nov... 2,592 2,359 2,262 
3,690 2,150 360 4,887 822 12,105 a sy , . 
2267 —-2'100 215 2578 652 10.774 Des. .. S285 S016 = 5,088 
38,838 20,855 f 5,841 51,086 193,592 ee 
2,284 2,100 100 161 3,545 18,524 Total 25,014 


25,943 25,265 oe 
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Lead Stocks at Primary U.S. Smelters and Refiners ‘- Y- Lead_Price Changes 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) (Effective Date) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) Apr. —1...-38%6 


1951 
In ereand — In base bullion (lead content) — Oct. 2..°919.00 Apr. 12....14.00 
atte an be 

in process smelters & — ae _—" ae Total 1952 June 2....14.26 


at smelters refineries estinielte we Be lead lead Stocks 9....18.00 June 15....14.00 
oak tae... aan, BB....oeee 
82,197 9,095 4,132 25,627 25,360 11,832 158,243 


veoedee Sept. 7....14.50 
..++15.50 Sept. 15....14.73 
77,918 12,222 2,846 25,092 29,435 11,746 159,249 ..+.16.00 Oct. 4...14.875 
80,451 10,636 4,061 25,827 32,418 10,487 163,880 .+-15.00 Oct. 65....15.00 
81,274 11,880 4,394 25,728 38,479 10,220 171,975 . 14....14.00 1955 
82,461 14,598 36,390 9,794 172,237 . 22....13.50 gept. 23...15.00- 
81,061 17,085 2,705 9,391 179,135 . 8....14.00 15,50 
; 071 9,799 175,107 . 10....14.20 _26....15.50 
82,730 12,036 : 9,503 185,567 . 11....14.50 ~~ ro 1” 00 
97,111 11,479 , 8,661 202,048 . 20... .14.25 1956 
84,205 13,029 182,973 . 24....14.00 yan 4.16.50 
80,662 11,905 170,775 » 22....1425 Jan’ 13° ||| 16.0¢ 
76,230 14.220 170,724 | we. oe 


65,341 11,646 173,275 » 2... 0S 1957 

May 9....15.50 
79,362 11,019 j 207,912 ‘ ....14.50 May 16....15.00 
79,738 11,510 220,667 . ....14.00 June 11....14.00 
79,588 9,546 235,250 ' 9....18.50 Oct. 14....13.60 
83,185 10,692 246,584  4....18:90 Dec. 2....13.00 
86,053 11,838 , 263,689 Mar. 10... .13.50 1958 
79,482 2,010 ; ’ 267,860 » %....1888 Apr. 1...- 1880 
80,060 , 1,570 ’ 276,238 ...12.50 May 14....11.50 
83,347 860 ‘ 283,379 ..12,.00 June 3....11.00 
80,561 ' 1,176 286,979 . 12.50 June 18....11.50 
76,534 2,854 18,125 283,290 : ....12.75 July 1....11.00 
66,586 1,280 19,041 157,385 269,268 '.18.00 Aug. 13....10 75 
67,559 2,683 20,941 167,493 } 251,606 ‘18.15 Sept. 17 11.00 


76,819 1,866 19,746 185,913 310,306 13.50 Sept, 30... .11.50 


87.429 2'857 21317 197.085 332.000 ripe Oct. 2....12.00 
"***59'5n «Oct. 8....12.50 


Receipts of Lead in Ore and Scrap be et. 14. 18.0 
By U. S. Smelters (a) ae ae 


, Bb... 38d 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) (In tons of 2,600 Ibs.) q c 12.7F Jan. 2 


Receipts Total E ..18.00 Feb. re 
of lead receipts d 4908 6 |=6Feb, 94....08: 
——Receipts of lead in ore—— in scrap in ore, : wea skewo Mar. &....12.00 
United States Foreign Total etc. (b) & scrap onan 
1952 Total .... 405,990 98,276 504,266 41,845 546,111 8 Oe 
1953 Total .... 351,183 155,788 506,971 42,994 549,965 : : 
1954 Total .... 336,291 158,081 494/372 49.864 544236  Antimonial Lead Stocks 


1955 Total .... 341,595 172,966 514.561 42,996 557,557 at Primary Refineries 
(A.B.M.8.) 
368,499 192,318 560,817 55,925 616,792 erage 


(In tons of 2,000 pounds) 
End of 1956 1957 1958 1959 
30,632 19,961 50,593 4,471 55,064 Jan. .. 8,389 10,487 12,689 11,789 
31,410 15,059 46,469 4,564 51,033 Feb. .. 9,095 10,220 12,309 tele 
33,445 18,813 52,258 3,058 55,316 Mar. ..10,289 9,794 12,144 
31,343 44,385 2,848 47,233 Apr. ..10,690 9,391 12,468 
32,138 44,462 3,431 47,893 May ..10,902 9,799 13,154 
29,896 ; 49,488 2,272 51,760 June . 9,452 9,503 12,856 
29,585 47,521 2,893 50,414 July ..10,924 8,661 10,482 
29,225 ) 47,999 3,190 51,189 Aug. ..10,074 9,553 10,889 
26,479 A 40,236 4,375 44,611 Sept. .11,181 10,215 11,004 
29,342 43,124 4,386 47,510 Oct. ..11,382 11,581 12,050 
November 25,809 43,060 3,258 46,318 Nov. ..11,832 11,119 11,828 
December 27,105 26,610 53,715 3,791 57,506 Dec. ..11,746 11,857 12,595 
Total 356,409 206,901 563,310 42,537 605,847 ia sap Saw“ 
8 


Antimonial Lead Production 
22,097 47,634 3,507 51,141 


16,400 40,189 2,184 42.373 by Primary Refineries 
20,038 41,773 3,154 44,927 (A.BM.S.) 
15,821 40.925 1,913 42,838 ee ania 
10,228 37,655 1/867 39.522  Endof 1956" “lost "1958" 
42,388 1,366 43,754 Jan. .. 5,045 5,113 3,743 
41,891 1,615 43,596 Feb. .. 5,888 5,468 3,657 
38,118 1,265 39,383 Mar... 5,526 5,091 3,527 
37,804 1,810 39,614 Apr. .. 5,818 6,183 3,655 
’ 30,192 3,591 33,783 May .. 5,405 6,978 4,827 
November ’ 40,855 4,018 44,873 June .. 4,456 4,466 3,992 
December 26,865 ’ 45,669 4.057 49,726 July .. 3,853 5,372 2,775 
Total 188,144 485,183 30,347 515,530 Aug. .. 5,343 7,967 5,244 
1959 Sept. 6,709 7,574 4,761 
January 19,449 46,997 3,169 50,166 Oct. .. 5,378 6,148 5,849 
(a) Receipts of lead in ore are computed on the basis of recoverable lead. Owing to the Nov. .. 6,993 3,791 3,913 
estimational factor in this, which is probably on the low side, and also to the possibility Dec. .. 5,766 3,290 4,539 
that some lead receipts may escape attention, these monthly totals probably underrun the 


actual production of pig lead. (b) inclusive only of scrap smelted in connection with ore, _— lye 4 ; 
plus some scrap received by primary refiners. Total 66,180 67.541 50,482 
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Lead Imports and Exports 


U. S. Lead Consumption 
By Principal Countries 


U. K. Lead Consumption 


(British Suen, of Non-Ferrous Metal 





















































A. B. M. 8.) (Bureau of Mines — In a ~ mone) a 
relim- 
Reported in pigs, bars, ete.; metric ton inary 
195 Ammunition ........ 42,509 40,202 3,265 1957 1958 1959 
Oct os Dec Bearing metals ...... 26,997 18,448 1,699 
: ss a9 080 , Brass and bronze .... 24,491 19,646 1,857 Jan. ...... 29,657 29,607 28,872 
U. 8.7 (s.t.) ..20,001 19,9 sae Cable covering ..... 108,225 74,535 6,185 A nd San 29,219 27,855 nels 
Denmark ....... 3,710 2,416 1,083 Calking lead ....... 65,634 66,234 4,782 
—...... 5.902 3498 3.677 Casting metals ..... 12,672 7,702 562 + Mar. ..... 29,144 29,713 
’ ’ Collapsible tubes ... 10,316 7,710 = 1,136 A 27,246 26,230 
Germany, Westtt 4,195 3,877 ck RE Pedi archnciaens 4.839 4,567 184 Pr. ...--. , , 
es he eet 1,265 . a : pe zee, {rape & bends 24,739 $1,776 E44 SS hares 31,574 28,839 
etherlands . 2,925 2, , Solder .............. 10,684 game ..... 28,607 28,624 
Norway pe 9 a 306 Ae ae Sivas battery grids, — —_ 
posts, ete. ........ 185,617 154,828 15,399 July ...... 27,604 27,201 
SR” do neeeas 1,519 977 ees Storage battery oxides 175, — 163,046 14,008 ee 456.5 24,756 21,726 
—y erty trees pe ole Base Type metal ......... 26° 726 26,313 2,299 I 29,519 28,829 
~K. 0) 1.6... , , 23, . —_ -—— apa 32,486 31,356 
India* (1.t.) -oe, LO 1,905 8 ED i oax'o 0-0 a oe 09,963 i — Nov De tek 31,060 28,786 
U.S.4 (st) ..... 595 27 ...  Pigmenta: Dec. ...-.-- 26,530 217,154 
a es 15,701 12,658 833 
Canada (s.t.) ....10,320 10,641 11,352 Red lead and litharge 78,323 63,816 5,153 
Denmark . 1,731 1,198 600 Pigment colors ..... 12,449 11,853 963 Total 347,699 335,920 
France ......... 828 2,207 2,268 Other? .ncccccccvess 8,888 4,357 458 
Germany, Westt? 3,004 2,231 We Total 108 sel 92,684 . 7,407 
NE cee vawxes 12 a Py Ctiteaiing ‘ . ‘ ° 
Netherlands .... 298 409 234  ‘Tetraethyl lead ...... 177,001 158,302 11,738 American Antimony 
Sweden ........ 3,424 2,565 yea Mise. chemicals .... 3,556 2,791 342 
Switzerland .... 30 Total ......... 180,557 161,093 12,080 
Northern Miscellaneous uses: Monthly Average Prices 
ld Annealing ......... 5,317 4,354 393 
Rhodesia (1.t.) 1,029 1,135 ae |. 5 1.354 1,067 87 In bulk, f.o.b. Laredo 
Australia’ (1.t.) .16,578 Leol platings ....; 670 125 8 (Cents per Ib. in ton lots) 
. afieed Weights and ballast.. 7,526 5,887 365 1956 1957 1958 1959 
tt includes corey. -- Jan. 33.00 33.00 33.00 29.00 
S British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- og an MAMST 14BS 853 eb, 33.00 33.00 30.818 29.00 
tistics “2o Unclassified ...... 17,367 14,912 1,127. Mar. 33.00 33.00 29.00 
Total reported} ..1,138,115 958,376 82,327 Apr. 33.00 33.00 29.00 
French Lead Imports Estimated bn gama aeons asee May 33.00 33.00 29.00 
consumption .......  ...... 24, 2, . 
psa ee June 33.00 33.00 29.00 
Stn Windle Misia Grand totalt ...1,138,115 982,400 84,300 July 33.00 33.00 29.00 
1958 1959 . Aug. 33.00 33.00 29.00 
Nov. Dec. Jan. Dail , : ‘ ‘ 
Ore. gr. wt.) .... 8.584 7 154 6.876 * = 3 ioe br ; ue ; oe Sept. 33.00 33.00 29.00 
peemens +" ay ve 438 ‘ fe soalnan lead content of leaded zine oxide Oct. 33.00 33.00 29.00 
Morocco ..... umimw Jue a aoe. a 
Fr, Eq. Africa .. a 947 900 t Based on number of days in month with- . 3 z : 
Pig lead 3.498 3.677 3.858 out adjustment for Sundays and holidays. Aver. 33.00 33.00 29.485 
Belgium aay a 95 ave 
sone sree 22 5 1 Consumers’ Lead Stocks, Receipts and Consumption 
oeeee 1,834 1,813 1,151 (Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) 
Tunisia . 1616 1,764 2,447 Stocks 
Australia ..... 26 aA 254 Stocks Net Receipts Consumed Dec. 31, 
4 an Nov. 30, 1958 in Dec. in Aug. 1958 
Other countries vs vee 5 eee 75,250 48,960 51,619 72,591 
Antimonial lead 31 36 32 Antimonial lead .......... 34,525 22,028 21,836 34,717 
———— TOOG Wi GHOFS 2 no cc ccccene 6,940 3,734 3,871 6,803 
U.K Lead Imports Lead in copper-base scrap 1,557 1,525 1,440 1,642 
(British B f Non-F 
, a ee ee 118,272 16,247 *718,766 115,753 
(In sae ase Ibs.) = Excludes 3,110 tons of lead which went directly from scrap to fabricated products and 
1958 1959 451 tons of lead contained in leaded zine oxide production. 
(Gross Weight) Nov. Dec. Jan. 
Lead and lead . 
alloy ..... _ 9,915 23,248 19.621 Consumption of Lead by Class of Product 
Australia . 7,517 14,768 10,131 (Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) 
Canada ... 1495 17,363 17,456 DECEMBER 
Belgium ...... 400 575 103 Soft Antimonial Lead in emmmbdiese 
Other countries 503 542 1,931 lead lead alloys scrap Total 
Metal products ...... 31,111 21,388 3,849 1,440 57,788 
CO Ee ee 6,949 7 er ee 6,956 
GHOMMIBOIE oc ccvcvces 12,080 ate cans cnc 12,080 
IT y' _ YS Miscellaneous ...... 551 302 emiante aia 853 
Unclassified ........ 928 139 22 1,089 
ADV E R TISE — oa 
in the eS ee 51,619 21,836 3,871 1,440 *78,766 
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" * Excludes 8,110 tons of lead which went directly from scrap to fabricated products and 
451 tons of lead contained in leaded zine oxide production. 
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Domestic Zinc Statistics 


American Zinc Institute 


Commencing with Rt ag 1948, all regularly operating U. S. primary and secondary 























ters are | in this report. Production from foreign ores also is included. 
(Tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
Stock Shi Daily 
Begin- Pro- Domes- Export & Gov't Stock Avg. 
ning duction tie Drawback Acc’t Total at End Prod. 
See ven cas 94,221 910,354 849,246 18,189 128,256 995,691 8,884 2,494 
1950 Mo. Avg 75,863 70,770 1,516 10,688 82,974 
1951 Total . 8,884 931,833 836,800 42,067 39,94 918,816 21,901 2,553 
1951 Mo. Avg. 77,653 69,733 3,506 3,329 76,568 
1952 Total .... 21,901 961,430 803,343 56,202 36,626 896,171 87,160 2,627 
1952 Mo. Avg. 80,119 66,945 4,683 3,052 74,681 
1953 Total .... 87,160 971,191 818,850 16,326 42,332 877,508 180,843 2,661 
1953 Mo. Avg. 80,933 68,238 1,361 3,528 73,126 
1954 Total . - 180,843 868,242 787,922 27,929 108,957 924,808 124,277 2,379 
1954 Mo. Avg. 72,353 65,660 2,327 9,080 77,067 
1955 Total - 40,979 1,031,018 1,007,619 19,497 87,200 1,114,316 40,979 2,825 
= Mo. Avg. 85,918 83,968 1,625 7,267 92,860 
November ...... 88,810 91,808 82,478 787 27,168 110,433 70,185 3,060 
December ...... 70,185 98,234 80,772 671 18,354 99,797 68,622 3,169 
’ 869,270 9,027 157,014 1,035,311 68,622 2,904 
72,439 752 13,085 86,275 
67,273 450 15,377 83,100 78,974 8,014 
67,731 1,527 10,905 80,163 86,889 8,146 
67,441 1,558 25,608 94,607 89,357 3,127 
55,000 1,411 23,921 80,332 105,531 3,217 
60,729 2,106 26,858 89,693 112,693 3,124 
54,275 1,358 14,324 69,957 133,455 3,024 
57,862 4,497 11,186 73,055 146,179 2,767 
70,318 860 9,871 81,049 149,296 2,715 
Waa "455 62,111 530 10,344 72,985 153,766 2,582 
81,492 66,225 372 12,736 79,333 155,925 2,629 
79,754 73,437 581 9,148 83,166 152,531 2,658 
86,270 62,730 210 9,188 72,128 166,655 2,783 
1,067,450 765,132 15,460 179,466 815,567 
82,343 58,211 641 9,805 68,657 180,346 2,656 
68,354 49,072 446 9,993 59,511 189,189 2,441 
72,274 48,948 111 8,763 57,822 203,641 2,331 
70,214 46,598 159 5,927 52,684 221,171 2,840 
71,018 51,390 129 ewes 51,519 240,670 2,291 
66,967 54,487 171 54,658 252,979 2,232 
65,119 60,312 55 60,187 257,911 2,101 
62,927 68,718 591 69,309 251,529 2,030 
63,705 76,905 213 77,118 238,116 2,124 
65,304 93,018 226 93,224 210,176 2,107 
65,174 83,394 212 veer 83,606 191,744 2,172 
75,503 76,862 148 fae 77,010 190,237 2,432 
oo Total 828,902 767,756 3,102 34,488 805,325 wpe Tee 
January ....... 7 237 76,481 70,770 171 70,941 195,777 2,467 
February ...... 5,777 71,174 65,641 849 66,490 200,461 2,542 
U. S. Consumption of Slab Zinc 
Bureau of Mines 
By Industries (Short Tons) 
Galvan- Die Brass Rolled Zinc oxide 
izers Casters products zinc & other Total 
1950 Total ..... 434,094 281,385 136,451 67,779 27,656 947,366 
1951 Total ..... 6,373 266,442 141,456 64,000 28,738 887,009 
1952 Total ..... 375.563 236.022 165.311 51,508 30,885 849,289 
1953 Total ..... 408,162 806,346 177,301 53 784 38,087 977,636 
1954 Total ..... 398,599 286,817 107,293 45,979 33,342 876,130 
1955 Total ..... 439,694 404,790 144,816 50,363 39,302 1,081,468 
1956 
October ....... 40,875 34,985 10,164 4,158 3,605 
November ..... 36,767 32,812 9,581 3,625 3,539 87,224 
ee 32,790 33,238 8,799 3,140 3,405 82,272 
Total 421,218 352,451 122,395 45,382 36,251 988,097 
1957 
January ....... 34,337 37,517 10,800 3,502 3,434 90,490 
February ..... 31,686 32,520 9,156 3,284 3,206 80,752 
BEES bce weve 30,747 30,946 8,860 3,553 3,378 718,384 
C eeerer 30,631 29,166 9,491 4,001 3,300 17,489 
To egesecee 30,537 28,423 9,563 3,389 3,097 715,909 
See 29,907 27,688 8,710 3,613 2,646 13,464 
ey eo 26,067 26,116 6,361 2,698 2,981 65,123 
OS ees 27,885 29,237 9,755 3,686 3,099 74,562 
September 28,651 31,051 9,588 2,911 1,590 75,976 
> eae 32,940 35,499 10,952 3,385 1,783 87,898 
November ..... 28,025 31,396 10,024 2,843 1,255 76,595 
December ...... 24,383 27,927 1,854 2,679 1,427 67,421 
oo bbevres 355,796 358,543 111,114 39,544 20,486 924,063 
195 
January ...... 26,861 26,348 9,115 3,183 1,664 69,295 
Pebruary ...... 24,598 22,629 7,279 2,716 1,316 60,347 
De lbwe' owes 27,171 19,045 6.871 3,138 1,794 59.978 
ME. eeeueetuse 27,464 17,829 6,392 3,259 1,295 58,432 
MEE \--o: eles bo urei4 30,935 18,316 6,597 2,896 2,263 61,907 
PE <iseteuroes 34,377 21,497 6,643 2,961 2,212 67,690 
SE die + orenes 30,677 17.387 6,275 2,848 1,920 60,007 
/ eee 34,663 20,382 8,358 3,379 1,901 70,033 
September ..... 34,048 25,188 9,624 3,458 770 74,122 
re 36,513 27,682 11,753 3,845 881 81,919 
November 31,658 27,311 10,067 3,276 826 74,302 
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Prime Western Zinc Prices 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Aver. 


(East St. Louis, f.o.b.) 





(Cents per pound) 
(In tons of 2,240 pounds) 


1956 1957 1958 1959 
13.46 13.50 10.00 11.50 
13.50 13.50 10.00 11.411 
13.50 13.50 10.00 

13.50 13.50 10.00 

13.50 11.933 10.00 

13.50 10.84 10.00 

13.50 10.00 10.00 

13.50 10.00 10.00 

13.50 10.00 10.00 

13.50 10.00 10.865 

13.50 10.00 11.386 

13.50 10.00 11.50 

13.497 11.40 10.313 


High Grade Zinc Prices 





(Delivered) 


N. ¥Y. Monthly Averages 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Aver. 


(Cents per pound) 


1956 1957 1958 1959 
14.81 1485 11.35 12.50 
14.85 14.85 11.35 12.411 
14.85 1485 11.35 

14.85 1485 11.084 

14.85 13.283 11.00 

14.85 12.19 11.00 

14.85 11.35 11.00 

14.85 11.35 11.00 

14.85 11.35 11.00 

14.85 11.35 11.865 

14.85 11.35 12.386 

14.85 11.35 12.50 

14.847 12.75 11.407 


U. K. Zinc Consumption 




















(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,240 Pounds) 
1957 1958 1959 

Jan . 28,485 27,473 27,849 
Feb. . 26,276 24,551 
Mar . 27,049 26,967 
Apr. . 24,247 24,984 
May . 29,589 24,579 
June . 25,202 25,587 
July . 25,934 23,794 
Aug. . 20,381 19,076 
Sept. .... 27,792 26,747 
Oct . 29,552 29,838 
Nov . 26,705 26,432 
Dec . 24,419 26,042 
Total 315,631 306,070 

IT PAYS 
to 
ADVERTISE 
in the 
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Mine Production of Zinc 


in United States 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 


Mine Production of Lead 


in United States 
(U. 8. Bureau of Mines) 





Ras (In os | poms) Total (In short tens) 
States = States «States «US. “Sate ‘Stas “Staten Ue 
1963 
Total 183,612 57,300 293,818 534,730 ‘Tt 9,970 136,650 188,776 335,412 
1954 1964 
Total 166,487 63,100 234,942 464,539  Ttl. 8,608 138,940 169,804 317,352 
1955 1985 
Total 163,230 73,630 277,811 514,671 Tel. 10,879 145,640 177,409 833,409 
1 1 
Total 175,310 61,080 301,253 537,643  ‘Ttl. 11,395 141,900 195,034 348,329 
1957 1957 
May 17,066 1,744 28,314 47,123 111 
June 16,981 2855 25,664 45,940 June 648 10.80 pose 20904 
July 15,391 2,679 24,602 42,672 Aug. 674 11,168 15,654 27,496 
Aug. 17,078 1,858 23,440 42,376 Sept. 744 9,935 14,087 24,766 
Sept. 14,111 187 20,481 34,779 Oct. 759 12,392 14,950 28,101 
Oct. 17,839 188 21,323 34,390 Nov. 619 10,170 12,519 23,308 
— yt a lease aise, «dee. 599 9,887 12,393 22,880 
Cc. ’ , 
Total 196,877 29,506 290,151 520128 igi, 9-300 135,800 188,392 333,493 
164 
Jan. 675 12,513 12,613 25,801 
Jan. 16,165 1,682 20,861 38,708 
Fob. 19663 1365 ies soses Tee. SS lhe EL Iker 
Mar. 13,922 1,291 20,411 35,624 Mar. 528 G08 13925864 
Apr. 15,719 1,311 22,375 39405 ih G05 11660 11:939 24.225 
Te tabs tang 18:880 35.884 = Sune 615 10,662 11409 22.776 
' , July 454 10,019 10,662 21,135 
July 13,427 16,085 29442 417. So, ‘s'g59 9512 18818 
Aug. 15,760 —— 13,627 29,387 U8 $35 aas4 11'221 19'344 
ax aan we sam Oct. 517 9,290 11467 21,274 
, — on Dec. 565 9,600 11,699 21,865 
*Includes Alaskan output in some months. Ttl. 6,816 119,070 140,033 265,920 





Mine Production of Recoverable Silver in United States 
(U. 8. Bureau of Mines) 


(In Fine Ounces) 


Eastern Western 
States Missouri States Alaska* Total 
1955 Total ..... 159,038 438,000 36,103,723 33,804 36,734,565 
— OEE. ovees 553,982 377,200 36,169,267 26,700 37,127,149 
October ....... 47,892 29,800 3,036,720 4,816 3,119,228 
November ...... 50,821 8,020 2,690,456 3,537 2,752,834 
December ...... 50,825 7,000 2,673,590 810 2,732,225 
Da jiveaee 610,386 240,000 37,018,950 26,000 37,895,336 
. Aer 45,358 17,400 2,939,634 3,002,716 
February ...... 38,608 16,000 2,788,072 aie 2,842,685 
a 38,134 5,500 2,834,641 72 2,878,285 
was cto 38,308 17,800 2,807,664 453 2,863,829 
ee 41,840 22,870 2,746,539 1,189 2,811,309 
June 3,637 21,300 2,775,606 3,154 2,800,681 
Ss ain ore ye 7,723 21,840 2,503,013 4,584 2,533,256 
EE. va e Bie 8,819 19,970 2,836,937 5,968 2,417,095 
September 5,783 17,180 2,621,537 3,392 2,646,193 
October........ 5,653 20,600 2,749,976 5,338 2,781,560 
November + 16,000 + 3,175 2,720,577 
December ..... t 13,730 t 675 2,682,299 
rae + 210,000 t 28,000 33,022,225 


' Figures not available . 
* Alaska totals based on mint and smelter receipts. 





Production of Primary Aluminum in the U. S. 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 


(In short tons) 
1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Jan. 76,934 89,895 116,247 128,203 140,394 147,029 139,910 156,708 
Feb. 712,374 92,649 110,483 116,236 132,763 119,059 121,980 ea 
Mar. 77,069 104,460 122,339 130,272 145,895 135,706 134,019 
Apr. 76,880 102,071 120,434 126,394 144,726 139,152 128,559 
May 80,803 105,464 125,138 131,128 150,800 145,174 129,083 
June 77,476 104,152 120,758 127,634 145,726 138,007 115,325 
July 78,368 109,285 126,161 132,669 151,624 142,157 118,811 
Aug. 85,175 110,545 125,296 133,551 92,406 143,449 125,416 
Sept. 76,882 109,333 120,332 130,606 132,316 129,278 124,713 
Oct. 77,312 108,219 125,089 134,655 149,125 133,759 139,847 
Nov. 74,639 105,636 121,252 133,689 145,081 135,024 140,962 
Dec. 83,419 110,291 127,056 140,748 148,391 140,033 153,301 


Ttl. 937,330 1,252,013 1,460,565 1,565,721 1,679,427 1,647,710 1,565,556 
26 


Mine Production of Gold 


in United States 
(U, S. Bureau of Mines) 


(In fine ounces) 
Eastern Western 
States States Alaska* Total 


247,535 1,884,186 
204,300 1,814,228 


1955 
Ta. 2,026 1,634,625 
Ttl. 1,998 1,607,930 
1957 


May 165 137,953 5,839 143,957 
June 204 129,196 11,457 140,857 
July 203 128,073 33,723 161,999 
Aug. 192 126,219 37,933 164,344 
Sept.178 124,454 42,434 167,066 
Oct. 183 136,248 38,585 175,016 
Nov. 182 125,796 27,000 152,978 
Dec. 181 123,250 6,790 130,221 
Ta. 2,174 1,556,450 210,000 1,768,624 
Jan. 207 134,282 2,736 137,226 
Feb. 147 116,392 59 116,598 
Mar. 174 123,808 96 124,078 
Apr. 192 124,705 906 125,615 
May 203 124,490 557 125,520 
June 182 122,277 8,484 130,943 
July 38 116,775 29,735 146,528 
Aug. 174 113,281 34,947 148,202 
Sept. 156 128,613 38,960 167,459 
Oct. 186 135,882 42,467 178,535 


* Alaska totals based om mint and smelter 
receipts. 


U. S. Silver Production* 
(AB.MS.) 


Gc, Senate, cha Sante aa 
Dem. For. fore 

1954 Total 38,059 39,422 17,481 
1955 Total 33,101 32,780 65,881 
1956 Total 38,157 40,160 18,317 
1957 
GE. «veces 2,859 3,452 6,311 
Gy 6 vase 2,500 2,558 5,058 
Sept 2,937 3,263 6,200 
[a 3,334 3,419 6,753 
eer 2,731 3,374 6,105 
re 3,029 2,872 5,901 
Total ..... 36,279 34,932 171,211 
1958 
January ... 3,520 3,551 7,071 
February . 3,589 2,790 6,379 
March ... 2,465 3,568 6,033 
April 3,123 3,056 6,179 
May .... 2,597 2,660 5,257 
June ...... 3,243 3,210 6,453 
7 ee 2,127 2,494 4,621 
August .... 2,651 3,235 5,886 
September. 2,614 3,165 5,779 
October ... 3,831 2,750 6,581 
November . 2,505 3,283 5,788 
December .. 3,275 3,652 6,927 
, | ee 35,540 37,414 72,954 
1959 
January . 2,330 4,460 6,790 
* The separation petween silver of 

and domestic origin on the basis of 

bars and other refined forms is only ap- 
t tty purchases of crude silver by the 

U. S. Mint. 


Average Silver Prices 


(Cents per fine ounce) 


1956 1957 1958 1959 
Jan. 90.357 91.375 89.449 90.19 
Feb. 90.90 91.375 88.625 90.444 
Mar. 91.128 91.375 88625 .... 
Apr. 90.875 91.375 88.625 
May 90.75 91.307 88.625 
June 90.46 90.456 88.625 
July 90.14 90.31 988625 .... 
Aug. 90.614 90.909 88625 .... 
Sept. 90.75 90.602 88.673 .... 
Oct. 90.722 90.625 89.966 .... 
Nov. 91.375 90.382 90.125 
Dec. 91.375 89.80 89.932 
Aver. 90.79 90.824 89.043 


— — The averages are based on the 
rice of i bullion imported on or after 
August 3 1943. 
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U.S. Copper Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,00 
1957 


0 Ibs.) 














1958 
Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Dec. 
Ore, matte & 
regulus 
(cont.) ... 124,780 92,602 5,140 
Canada . 29,540 1,876 133 
Mexico ..... 7,141 5,670 307 
ED Seeeies 16,850 13,991 829 
Argentina 307 514 8 
Bolivia ..... 4,463 3,396 583 
= ae 17,366 16,380 1,853 
_ .. ae 12,916 9,947 795 
Cyorus’..... 8,937 6,384 ‘iets 
Philippines . 13,067 14,521 1 
Union of South 
Africa .... 13,081 12,918 535 
Australia ... 998 629 95 
Other 
countries .. 114 376 1 
Blister copper 
(content) . .301,182 268,178 30,318 
Mexico ..... 37,574 40,029 3,088 
AS 208,460 183,052 24,265 
ee 14,486 9,130 1,714 
Rhodesia & 
Nyasaland 16,728 16,776 
Union of South 
Africa 5,744 13,654 1,250 
Turkey ..... 3,495 1,094 — 
Australia ... 14,078 4,438 
Other 
countries .. 616 5 1 
Refined cathodes 
& shapes ..162,308 127,630 4,453 
Canada . 87,482 62,016 3,108 
Mexico ..... 2,924 4,235 ne 
ee 10,190 713 aa. 
OO ea 14,224 11,348 599 
Belgium 447 56 apes 
Germany 
(West) 2,545 4,158 18 
Sweden ..... 2,688 1,063 et 
U. Kingdom 2,413 6,957 
Belgian 
Congo . 10,221 15,515 
Rhodesia & 
Nyasaland . 28,054 18,052 728 
Union of South 
MEriCn ..... 1,120 2,596 
Other 
countries .. 921 
Total Imports: 
Crude and 
refined ....588,270 488,410 39,911 
Old and scrap 
(content) .. 5,757 7,060 499 
Composition metal 
(content) .. 164 22 2 
Brass scrap & old 
(cu. cont.) . 4.625 5,347 392 
U. S. Zinc Imports 
(A.B.M.8.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
195 1958 
Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Dec. 


Zinc ore 
(content) 
Canada ..... 158,220 
Mexico ...... 192,519 
ME chi % 6 1,209 
Guatemala 9,262 
Honduras .... 2,589 
ae 7,633 
Colombia .... 1 
SE oks-inivis @ 6 1,400 
aa 118,771 


U. of S. Africa 21,048 


Australia .... 8,756 
Philippines .. 777 
Other 
countries ... 3,545 
Zinc blocks, 
pigs, etc. ... .269,034 
Canada ..... 103,964 
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155,927 
158,607 
222 
6,483 
1,435 
8,220 
118 

978 
103,002 
21,700 
4,698 
93 


1,416 


195,143 
93,423 


. 525,730 462,899 48,082 


15.372 
15.914 
122 
1,266 
11,276 
3.751 


202 
14 


165 


18,669 
7,035 


Mexico ...... 23,536 23,256 3,032 
ere 22,947 9,734 1,537 
Austria ...... 1,018 110 skis 
Belgium ..... 34,191 21,707 660 
Germany (W.) 8,772 2,671 615 
(ee 10,010 6,164 165 
Netherlands.. 2,504 2,520 1,790 
Norway ...... eae 2,770 224 
U. Kingdom.. 1,790 672 
Yugoslavia ... 10,909 5,781 55 
Belg. Congo.. 33,007 20,991 2,721 
Rhodesia & 
Nyasaland .. 3,384 1,064 504 
Australia .... 9,523 2,241 ee 
GE Ge v0 08's 2,887 2,039 331 
Other 
countries ... 592 
Total Imports: 
Zinc ore, 

blocks, pigs 794,764 aay 66,751 
Dross & skim. 363 138 44 
Old & worn out 227 234 


U. S. Copper Scrap Siesta 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 





(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1957 


1958———_ 
Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Dec 

Copper scrap, unalloy- 
ed* (new & old) ..48,989 21,859 2,739 
SES 3,595 393 170 
arr 256 127 60 
DOD. onsedscevvew 3,754 3,024 ine 
Germany (West) ....10,670 12,905 1,451 
PE AGh wke divs oS urese nat 2,078 296 
Netherlands ........ 429 814 166 
GE 66 dnb seer ress 183 424 63 
DOG Sebecscwcees 281 2o% iss 
Switzerland ........ 180 7 — 
United Kingdom .... 883 35 ves 
i ol 546. Ko ea 96% 561 1,243 69 
OS Ee Se Be 26,983 58 ier 
Dee TORE... civces 342 11 11 
Other countries ..... 872 147 1453 


Copper-base scrap, 


loyedt (new & old) 69,996 28,501 3,987 


ers 67 355 3 
ED vaede'nsseeoee 6 4 , 

eer 620 78 ses 
i. PCO 865 1,785 49 
Germany (West) 18,610 7,075 1,007 
Serre 7,425 2,732 137 
Netherlands ........ 453 1,055 218 
ae ee 252 170 27 
SE Sie bc weed esd 417 925 64 
Switzerland ........ 698 293 111 
United Kingdom .... 1,058 58 eas 
BE Estwectetdqice.t 3,068 650 78 
pS TER ee 31,555 12,973 2,193 
Hong Kong ........ 825 228 66 
Other countries .... 77 120 34 


* Ash, brass mill, clippings, dross, flue dust, 
residues, scale, skimmings, wire scrap. 

+ Copper-base alloys, including brass and bronze 

Ashes, clippings for remanufacture, cupro- 

nickel scrap, cupro-nickel trimmings, nickel 
silver scrap, phosphor bronze, phosphor cop- 
per, skimmings, turnings, round. 

t Includes 419 tons to Hungary. 





U.S. Copper Exports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
7 








1958 
Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Dec. 
Ore, conc., 
matte & other 
unref. (cont.). 15,656 11,475 396 
Refined ingots, 
bars, etc.” ..346,025 384,868 45,587 
Canada ..... 3,546 2,644 755 
Mexico ...... 151 107 ed 
>. ne 6 802 SAP 
Arg ntina . 11,152 13,007 2,794 
_... ae e 8,776 8,874 2,261 
Uruguay . 260 ee Ae 
7. ee 224 202 - 
Belgium ..... 1127 2,156 84 
Denmark .... 800 806 112 
premee ...... 54,687 91,156 11,784 
ermany (W.) 50,773 65,831 5,137 
SE 5 0 Ses 0 2 33,535 30,547 2,900 
Netherlands .. 17,846 14,251 2,824 
Norway...... 3,212 4,175 850 
Portugal ..... 50 113 cote 
_ ere 2,192 66 


Sweden...... 2,519 
Switzerland .. (14,621 
U. Kingdom . . 89,650 
Yugoslavia... 4,500 
Formosa ..... 129 
| ee 7,617 
. ee 46,850 
ee 211 
U. of S. Africa 535 
Australia .... 560 
Other 
countries ... 496 
Total Exports: 
Crude & ref. . .361,681 
Pipes & tubes.. 1,354 
Plates & sheets 265 
Rods and 
brush-copper, 
castings, rolls 
segments 
(finished 
forms) n.e.s. 1,895 
Wire, bare .... 11,119 
Building wire 
and cable+ .. 3,764 
Weatherproof 
WITGT i. cccee 711 
Insulated cop- 
wire n.e.s.t .. 16,560 


7,165 
11,394 
115,463 

3,640 

563 
950 
8,750 
466 

672 
468 
396,343 


161 


2,302 
5,020 


2,740 
235 
11,447 


2,687 
1,006 
11,386 
112 
872 


23 
45,983 
10 


255 
167 


219 
1 
788 


* Snebedes exports of refined copper resulting 
from scrap that was reprocessed on toll for 


ccount of the shipper. 
¢ Not elsewhere specified. 


+ Gross weight; n.e.s. 


U.S. Lead Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 





(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1957 





1958 





Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Dec. 
2 ec. (Con- 
ene age "197,831 201,646 18,3138 
ee 25,193 22,262 2,501 
Greenland ........ -aes 5,277 ae 
pS EE 3,835 1,798 44 
Guatemala ........ 8,623 5,019 oe 
Honduras ........- 2,955 3, = 259 
rgentina =... «+s 974 van 
Bolivia Sone ees sees 18,319 14,714 830 
GE 505 6 004006000 35 368 178 
Colombia ........- eae 860 ae 
SS OT Fore 55,450 70,786 8,527 
South 
ayy = Bg .-» 48,916 49,216 6,835 
Australia . 86,995 25,851 4,037 
Philippines ...... 783 1,168 84 
AUER, ccc sccesecs 246 $11 nes 
Other countries .. 507 397 18 
Base bullion (content) 4 460 re 
Canada er sees 8 
Peru rr ay 84 117 
Other countries. . ean 340 aoe 
Pigs and bars ..824,279 368,449 32,833 
Canada ...:.+++++- 28,607 40,925 1,996 
Mexico ...102,604 122,864 7,632 
Peru . 84,999 42,474 3,125 
Belgium... 1,852 5,872 430 
Denmark 1,916 1,574 124 
France ..... 557 55 ‘ 
Germany (West) 1,550 8,118 110 
Netherlands 110 286 ea 
Spain eer 3,119 14,236 2,298 
United Kingdom .. 2,666 8,837 501 
Yugoslavia .. ... 40,262 36,789 8,001 
Moroceo .... : 9,018 10,537 177 
Australia . 95,517 80,516 12,618 
Other countries 1,602 366 221 
Total Imports: 
Ore base, bullion, re- 
CE -s écadewie « 622,194 570,555 51,146 
Lead scrap, drosses, etc. 
(cont.) 9,247 6,571 1,547 
Antimonial lead and 
typemetal . 6,274 5,204 272 
Lead content there- 
Or aacairea . > 4,561 258 


4,859 


Comparative Metal Prices 


OPA 
Ay. Ay. 
Copper domestic 1939 1946 
Electro., Del. Val . 11.20 14.375 
Lead (N. Y.) 5.05 8.25 
P. W. Zine (E. St. Louis, 
f.o.b. . 5.06 5.05 
New York, Po eae 
Tin, Spot Straits, N 
Aluminum ingot 9916 % + 20.00 15.00 


Antimony (R.M.M. brand, 


f.o.b. Laredo) 


12.36 14.50 


1959 
Feb. 18 
31.50- 
34.00 
11.50 


11,00 
11.50 
103.375 
26.80 
29.00 


27 








World Production of Copper 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
rT) Canada Mexico Chile Pers y Nagy aes 2+ " India uv 
teow 
alted one jorwey United ugo- Japan Turkey Aus gg e n 


Germany desia Afries 
sees (a) (b) (e) (® (4) (e) (f) (g-h) (e) (f-h) (e) (f) (e) (e) @® 
Total .. 1,036,702 326,599 61,583 447,288 35478 286,805 14,876 138,271 31,151 8432 124,908 26,313 41,935 350,302 47,176 


1966 
Total ...1,183,134 866,261 69,918 606,251 35,005 279,461 16,457 127,365 32,390 8,827 189,062 27,101 655,711 435,186 47,914 


1957 

re 87,270 30,220 4,960 32 822 4,270 24,654 1,725 12,237 3,996 73 «614448 3,398 5,072 42,871 3,864 
Oct. +e» 98,078 41,334 6,140 43,096 3,000 23,955 1,581 10,368 3,025 999 13,311 1,880 4,778 43,123 4,000 
Nov. .... 90,045 35,823 5,778 42,995 3,227 23,127 1,464 9,606 3,080 1765 13,166 1,862 4,527 44,013 5,134 
Dec. .... 96,286 36,593 5,446 43,766 4,786 21,786 1,424 9,607 3,207 810 13,038 2,114 4,388 42,459 4,672 
bin -++1,116,483 360,745 42,905 -s+» 46,141 255,710 17,265 121,799 37,186 9,298 143,654 27,101 655,633 499,418 47, 828 
Jan. .... 04,736 $2,841 5,272 41,578 3,990 23,790 1,554 7,909 3,000 348 12,845 2,091 4,334 42,996 4,285 
Feb. .... 87,180 80,639 4,849 39,648 3,235 21,792 1,840 11,495 3,064 756 10,806 1,509 4,045 36,364 4,708 
Mar. .... 90,336 34,190 5,964 40,205 8,497 26,161 1,569 9,559 6,023 821 10,1956 2,580 5,555 44,847 4,781 
April .... 86,123 $2,635 6,101 16,115 4,010 23,286 1,463 9,884 3,149 788 8,515 2,942 6,220 41,396 4,413 
May. .... 80,628 $2,471 6,141 23,264 3,481 24,543 1,636 7,095 2,957 786 9,806 2,574 6,229 41,615 4,488 
June .... 71,092 $2,418 5,964 $4,811 3,405 23,128 1,674 7,414 3,102 769 10,617 1,810 6,819 44,447 4,018 
July .... 64,444 $1,131 5,995 40,495 3,780 24,418 1,610 9,091 8,245 801 10,762 1,136 6,139 44,010 3,324 
Aug. .... 67,917 50,867 6,340 45,211 3,646 26,409 1,855 3,451 2,838 786 11,053 aes 6,220 42,000 4,974 
Sept. -+» 79,641 27,546 6,294 40,913 3,637 24,649 1,749 12,027 2,870 792 12,583 tees eeee 17,291 4,726 
Oct. -. 92,214 22,672 5,380 47,230 2,950 27,635 1,618 11,225 3,616 809 13,310 vee e006 4,749 
Nov. -+++ 96,369 20,368 5,040 46,310 3,923 24,932 1,594 8,542 3,462 7174 11,764 ar nets 25,612 4,249 
Dec. .... 97,641 19,023 5,066 46,284 8,196 25,569 ad 9,042 ove 832 §=15,054 see toes 45,935 sees 
bho 1,881,170 346,816 68,386 462,064 42,750 295,312 ¢o0% 106,134 200s 9,062 136,612 ines pace 426,513 
19 
Jan, , 9? ,356 3,115 gees ne ae 

(a) Reported by Copper Institute. Crude, “recoverable contents of mine producti It production or ‘shipments, | and custom intake.” 





Does not include intake of scrap nor of imported ore except that received from Cuba a Philippines. (b) Blister copper plus recoverable copper 
in concentrates, matte, etc., exported. (c) Crude copper, 2 e., copper content of blister or converter copper as originally produced in the several 
countries, although some of it may be refined at home; e. g., in Rhodesia. (d) Blister and/or refined. (e) oe | aaa are quantities of scrap 
included in the electrolytic production in addition to that” "reported, tonnage of which is not i (f) (g) Refinery 
*roduction from imported blister only. (h) British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics. * "Refined. 








World Production of Refined Lead 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(ia Toms of = Pounds) 


United Canada Mexico Peru Belgium Fran Fed. Spain Yugo- Japan Aus- French Tunisia Rhe Total 
States Rep. *, siavia tralia Morpco desia 

sass Germany (a) 
Fetal sees o SATA53 148,811 221,138 67,303 91,241 73,251 162,508 46,806 67,509 83,347 40,912 254,558 28,870 28,620 17,976 1,893,125 
bony eos .. 613,293 147,865 213,624 61,917 111,479 73,251 178,713 42,780 64,824 83,507 61,019 256,300 30,993 26,623 17,024 1,984,344 
Sept. .. -- SOAS6 11288 20,151 6553 6,053 7,768 15,968 4,173 5,866 6356 5,366 24,209 2,463 1,821 1,456 174,013 
Oct. : . 62,041 10,302 18,627 6,323 9,615 7,874 17,643 3,491 6,582 7,409 5,297 19,639 2,733 2,612 1,456 171,334 
Nov. 48,771 12,125 19,491 6,374 9,257 8,396 16,703 4,063 4,840 7,373 65,678 24,987 2,806 2,598 1,456 177,739 
Dee. . 60,500 12,604 19,465 6,951 8,191 7,512 17,215 4,231 6,460 7,846 5,785 24,096 4,173 3,123 1,568 180,412 
Total ... 604,633 142,935 218,266 655,971 ..+» 94,509 195,136 42,336 61,332 85,313 59,670 261,035 34,441 27,069 12,364 2,052,431 
196 
Jan. -»» 47,665 12,672 20,144 6,188 8,375 717,601 18,017 4,013 5,297 6,042 4,974 26,518 3,323 1,785 1,282 173,922 
i. 006460660 47,133 11,432 18,341 5,306 8,347 7,959 15,9389 4,433 65,337 7,452 4,352 23,628 3,826 2,781 1,176 167,791 
a.  «ceeday 43,441 12,837 18,455 6,899 8,778 7,890 16,548 4,597 6,392 8,600 4,335 26,359 3,375 1,174 1,204 171,654 
May... .. 47,487 12,212 21,005 6,421 9.058 8,339 16,327 4,652 6,281 7,021 3,481 19,876 2,338 2,394 1,204 160,946 
April es . 40,984 11,785 21,099 5,626 8,917 8,858 15,144 2,402 6,944 7,482 3,541 25,0385 3,532 2,978 1,204 174,255 
June .. .» 44,636 12,706 17,846 6,255 8,264 7,977 15,194 8,677 6,403 6,469 38,461 22,979 2,906 3,127 1,232 164,278 
July .. $8,827 7,175 18,315 6,880 8,548 8,319 11,229 4,581 6,327 6,872 3,567 21,563 2,767 568 1,232 147,624 
 scanK 39,250 6,940 17,991 6,100 17,495 15 13,760 4,584 6,913 56,414 3,610 19,942 2,584 2,756 1,176 140,501 
Sept. ........ 48,269 10,908 16,256 6,192 7,849 8,202 15,700 4,367 5,692 6,942 3,587 22,632 2,184 2,369 1,120 158,285 
Oct. 45,467 12,5698 11,968 6,074 7,940 9,308 17,180 4,639 7,121 9,242 3,522 22,482 3,560 2,410 1,176 163,818 
Nov. 40,486 10,645 17,067 6,448 9,495 9,068 17,785 4,825 ..-. 11,155 3,555 20,148 2,625 2,519 Se 2. \aceet's 
Dee. 44,042 20,902 6,344 10,342 10,351 18,370 5,101 at cee Jae ews Gh Sy SS ee 
Total 575,612 ; 246,443 80,999 119,192 111,337 223,973 60,860 ee coos 68,016 coe Se Ce 6 Clkk se 
— 
Ja 43,652 19,081 4,951 


(a) ‘Production credited to Australia includes lead refined in England from Australian base bullion. 


: World Production of Slab Zinc 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In = Fens of 2, and Founés) 





United Can. Mexico Peru Belgium France Great Nether- Norway Spain Yugo- Japan  Aus- Rho Total 
States onc Britain lands slovia tralia desia 
sees (a) = (b) (b-e) (a) Germany (b) (a) (b) (b) (é@) 


Total 1,031,018 257,008 61,879 18,943 233,623 123,623 197,024 90,917 77,761 31,202 49,724 26,244 15,175 122,965 113,221 31,248 2,534,457 

Total 1,062,954 255,601 62,136 10,428 251,906 124,105 204,961 90,784 80,407 32,123 53,170 25,224 15,434 153,821 117,445 32,396 2,630,383 

ony 85.779 20.062 5,263 3,078 20,176 12,511 16,615 7,236 7,178 2629 4690 2049 2,752 14,245 12,209 2,856 225,017 
ug. 


4166 20.305 5/144 3,233 19,301 12,387 16617 7,272 7,009 2641 4378 243 2,740 14,008 40,675 2,856 220,388 
Sept. TTASS §= 20,247 5,090 3,000 20,129 10,631 16,389 7,100 6,954 2,698 4,476 1,911 2,745 13,753 10,300 2,800 211,477 
Oct 81,490 20,890 6,351 2,892 21,688 12,305 16,800 7,292 6,133 2,781 4,419 2,011 2,011 14,215 10,829 2,856 221,830 
Nov. 79,754 20,938 6,227 8,014 21,660 11,884 16,580 7,036 5,712 2,763 4,899 2,164 2,164 12,905 10,521 2,772 215,399 
Dee. 86,270 21,829 6.441 38,333 22,274 12,4138 17,684 7,483 6,596 2,742 4,483 2,789 2,189 18,6388 10,895 2,828 230,624 
hong 1,574,500 247,356 62,354 35,772 259,701 148,455 202,627 85,348 81,179 82,786 652,787 24,279 30, 256 152,145 123,587 33, 040 2,692,833 
Jan. 82,343 21,801 5,561 3,271 22,382 12,795 11,187 7,179 4,911 2,654 4,184 2,209 2,943 13,126 10,816 2,828 221,112 
Feb. 68,354 19,743 4,985 2,669 22,026 12,028 15,562 6,599 5,275 2,659 4,030 1,975 2,797 12,072 9,642 2,576 199,114 
Mar. 72,274 22,314 6,620 2,782 21,453 13,786 16,748 7,684 6,549 2,709 3,851 2,045 3,013 13,217 10,707 2,856 214,049 
April 70,214 20,989 6,289 2,597 20,886 14,985 15,693 8,018 6,925 2,586 3,850 2,207 2,853 9,305 10,424 2,772 204,625 
May 71,018 21,269 6,254 2,699 20,949 15,279 16,128 6,848 7,202 2,442 8,962 2,872 2,871 13,504 10,918 2,856 211,529 
June 66,967 20,854 6,016 2,429 20,004 14,2438 15,663 7,202 7,731 2,221 38,807 2,309 2,854 14,040 10,988 2,744 204,067 
July 65,119 20,878 6,285 2,520 19,556 14,295 16,210 7,140 5,879 2,471 38,815 2,296 2,928 15,835 10,742 2,884 203,828 
Aug. 62,297 21,152 6,216 2,822 18,808 14,253 16,204 6,689 65,991 2,538 3,793 2,259 2,820 12,420 11,075 Se. emis 
Sept. 63,7056 20,531 56,025 2,640 17,961 12,232 15,635 6,887 5,991 2,533 3,793 2,259 2,820 12,420 11,075 2,912 199,142 
Oct. 65,304 21,1256 56,344 2,305 17,866 14,176 16,462 6,046 6,442 2,280 4,915 2,313 2,793 14,436 11,045 SESS > ate 06 
Nov. 65,174 20,274 5,197 2,625 18,696 18,274 16,196 6,158 5,874 2,249 4,669 ..+. 8,870 13,501 10,508 I wal Ager 
Dee. 76,503 21,705 6,537 2,686 19,402 13,844 17,090 17,564 6,344 coms ee ey svcd eee vial i pete 
Total 892,607 254,661 18,354 34,685 267,540 177,422 210,408 80,494 5,955 vc ee Bee: .... 166,883 nce “MN «sc cwie-see 
1959 
Jan. 76,491 456 476 2,753 


, s02 - 5,955 pont cree 4,826 Tre a wh 
(a) Partially Bn (b) Entirely electrolytic. (c) Beginning 1954 both electrolytic and electrochemic. (d) The above wale a produc- 
tion in Russia, Czechoslovakia, Poland and in Argentina. 
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U. K. Virgin Copper Stocks Copper Consumption in United Kingdom 



































(In I tons 
a. British Burean of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics 
Statistics) (In tons of 2,240 pounds) 
RN Unalloyed Alloyed* Total Virgin Scrap 
At start of: 1957 1958 1959 1956 Total ......... 388,167 251,312 639,479 500,794 138,685 
Jan. .... 59,614 91,477 64,184 1957 
= sees Mae 82,483 65,941 ae 38,044 22,004 60,048 49,638 10,410 
™ ar. .... 62,120 89,147 stash November ........ 35,102 20,506 55,608 44,144 r 
ak ere 94,330 wea eee 30,043 18,591 48,634 38,104 10,530 
My ssce Waee 88,582 eens  . 407,326 234,158 641,484 507,493 133,991 
— --+. 61,991 88,913 eee 1958 
~ Shee ae ~- eee 35,799 20,816 56,615 46,437 10,178 
Sept ies 98.595 89'899 eee oy 32,207 19,352 51,059 37,907 13,652 
Oct teens 100815 85092 oun INS idl w-5 sinetees0'' 33,491 19,580 53,071 41,539 11,532 
ee 90'877 74.686 tees , ED a 19,100 55,822 43,784 12,038 
ee anaM aE eee iveews 35,810 18,423 54,233 43,571 10,662 
Ry sos+ eee 69,023 we 
3S ae ee ee 39,277 18,141 57,418 46,080 11,338 
U. SS a chlowaia as es om 36,743 17,091 53,564 42,373 11,191 
1K. Refined Lead Stocks ee ee 28,416 13,756 42,181 33,073 9,108 
—<— September ........ 42,813 18,596 61,408 52,018 9,390 
shai EE | eed wars es 43,402 21,788 65,190 53,937 11,253 
(In long tons) November ......... 40,987 19,232 60,219 47,932 12,287 
— «ae st ae , 1959 aa rrr 37,580 19,118 56,698 45,968 10,730 
ate : 5,444 
Feb. .... 41.433 49134 48.102 \ a ee 442,977 225,001 667,978 534,619 133,359 
Mar. .... 36,900 47.738 pie 1968 
Apr. .... 34,877 40,547 rea January .......... 32,678 21,217 54,395 39,815 14,580 
May .... 44,933 37,509 ae * Includes copper sulphate effective October, 1954. 
June .... 40,804 34,608 nope nS 
July .... 42,148 40,518 4 
a oe pA a tees U. K. Zinc Imports Zinc Imports and Exports 
a  .o 45.301 48,856 eae (British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal By Principal Countries 
Nov. .... 50,371 40,216 fe — (A. B. M. 8.) 
Dec. .... 48,065 35,335 ictenans 
Reported in ingots, slabs, etc.; metric tons 
re tices, (In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) except where ewes Bee. 
U. K. Stocks of Zinc oes ated ———— 1955 
(British Bureau of Non-F ne ae Ang. _ Goss. Ott. 
Mee See (Gross Weight) <=” ae 16,871 20,897 .. 
mas Zinc ore and Canada (s.t.) ... 63 eee eee 
(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) eee 3 3..:.-. seec0 t000 stave Seees ....... 1 oe sea 
Virgin Zinc Zine Cone. Zine cone. ..... ee Gee ees I sah ees vi ie eee 
At a Australia .... 6,221 5,728 .... Netherlands .... 1,005 1,329 1,080 
of: 1958 = 1959 1958 = 1959 Canada ...... caee =, >, S, 2 ae is 2778 1530 ... 
Jan. 44,926 37,094 79,349 56,371 Sere 583 «882 Switzerland} ... 1,558 466 1,133 
Feb. 43,308 37,333 82,125 58,518 ‘ns ote oo" Soe ak — So san 
Mar. 46,662 .... 87,721 alloys: nee’ On ” ; 
a: “aie... CE OCt(Cz.. (Gross Wt.).. 9,440 13,752 15,083 U. ot gg seeees - ph oaks wiat 
May 47,251 .... 80,964 .... Rhodesia-Ny- SeRee SSS) .- = 
June 50,539 .... 74470 .... soclend .... 195 10 200 Denmert....... Soe 
July 49613 2... 71,553... 2 ME RD ce Be... 
Aug. 48,497 ae yen Canada ...... 4,056 8,462 6,938 a a 479 674 
Sept. 45590 .... 63909 .... Belgium ..... 1,703 1,334 2,180 Norway ........ 1,765 3,573... 
Oct. 45,784 .... 57,376 .... Germany (W.) = 2 3 500 Switaer a... 374 144669 
. Bee .... a .... Netherlands .. 200 601 1,305 Northen 
Dec. 35,396 eee 88,082 eas Soviet Union.. 1,655 960 1,611 Rhodesia* (1.t.) 2,376 2,006 
— United States. Ti aabis 33 Siecle Seem 
i Includ f es. 
U. K. Copper Exports Belgian Congo .... 500 525 : British ee a ie Ferrous Metal Sta- 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Other countries 1,192 792 1,798 tistics. 
Statistics) 
(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) United Kingdom Tin Statistics 
1958—— 1959 
Nov. Dec. Jan. (British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics) 
(Gross Weight) Tin Content of Tin = “ee : fe 7? Metal a 
a / - OC a 
Copper unwrought Produc- ae of Produc- pone Exports & end of 
— ingots, blocks, Imports tion* period* Imports tion* tion Re-exports period 
Slabs, bars, etc. 6,600 3,786 1,835 1957 Total ..... 39,272 1,028 a.) 9,834 84,175 20,365 7,362 71,981 
Piates, shoots, Febr 8,243 86 3,446 2,496 2,746 1,567 310 20,822 
rods, etc. ..... 7,735 4,759 3,953 eR "= pects, 2/350 89 3,261 1,018 3,106 1/566 1,408 20,940 
Wire ‘including ME hs puedes 2,678 82 4,407 582 1,790 1,726 924 20,069 
insulated elec- Pn . civwcy euws 2,707 101 3,872 18 +a 1-568 ats rr 
tric wire) .... 6,402 3,261 3,033 a. ae 107 2020320 2,904 1,656 478 20,880 
_. 2 eee 1,445 1,249 1,162 pe See 2,235 44 2,063 1,525 2,423 1,412 912 19,676 
Other copper, September .... 1,743 99 1,564 1,141 2,579 1,784 988 19,942 
worked includ- ee a rc a 
ing pipe fit- December ...... 2.757 ao Fa 317 2/350 1,802 1,770 19,054 
eee 120 97 95 1958 Total ....27,419 13,195 32,551 20,413 20,398 19,054 


*As reported by International Tin Study Group. Production of Tin Metal includes production 


sia. 2] from imported scrap and residues refined on toll. Stocks exclude strategic stock but include 
WE aSeecs 22,302 13,152 16,078 official warehouse stocks. 
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Canada's Copper Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Refined Copper) 








(In Tons) 

1955 1956 1957 1958 
Jan. ..22,600 26,653 25,469 32,868 
Feb, ..21,455 26,229 21,861 28,668 
Mar. ..25,083 26,750 27,663 29,239 
Apr. ..24,077 26,617 27,398 30,635 
May ..23,840 27,626 29,086 32,471 
June ..21,890 27,122 24,093 32,418 
July ..21,185 27,250 27,195 31,131 
Aug. ..26,184 29,219 26,943 30,867 
Sept. ..24,752 27,950 24,633 27,546 
Oct. ..25,546 29,696 30,312 22,572 
Nov. ..25,213 27,346 27,331 20,368 
Dec. ..27,172 28,716 31,604 19,033 
Year 288,987 331,174 323,588 346,816 


Canada's Copper Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Ingots, bars, slabs and billets) 





(In Tons) 

1955 1956 1957 1958 
Jan. ..11,078 15.981 20,582 26,883 
Feb. ..12,897 11,041 16,272 16,816 
Mar. ..12,423 12,276 14,720 18,662 
Apr. ..10,321 14,476 16,417 23,261 
May ..10,911 12,851 19,048 19,358 
June ..13,387 10,985 10,826 20,831 
July ..12,674 13,599 18,621 21,703 
Aug. ..13,219 14,710 21,980 15,881 
Sept. ..13,479 17,268 14,314 15,373 
Oct. ..14,208 13.896 13,110 20,341 
Nov. ..14,545 19,130 16,622 14,391 
Dec. ..14,057 18,630 16,282 11,138 
Year 153,199 174,843 198,794 224,638 


Canada's Lead Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Recoverable Lead) * 





(In Tons) 

1955 1956 1957 1958 
Jan. ..18,959 16.002 14,032 17,117 
Feb. ..15,018 14,344 15,170 14,908 
Mar. ..19,113 16,857 16,940 15,421 
Apr. ..17,889 11,573 14,275 15,644 
May ..16,808 15,446 14,591 15,131 
June ..17,800 18,145 16,431 15,645 
July ..16,650 15,841 14,377 14,076 
Aug. ..16,676 16,104 14,679 12,260 
Sept. ..15,972 15,760 15,869 15,401 
Oct. ..13,658 16,725 14,151 14,564 
Nov. ..15,182 14,865 15,879 16.680 
Dec. ..17,857 16,056 15,296 18,248 
Year 201,583 188,971 181,690 185,095 
* New base bullion from Canadian ores plus 


recoverable lead in ores or concentrates 
shipped for export. 
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Canada's Lead Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 











(In Pigs) 

(In Tons) 
1955 1956 1957 1958 
Jan. .. 5,500 4,888 8946 4,752 
Feb. ..11,882 3,856 6,633 1,553 
Mar. ..10,318 4,007 17,044 9,497 
Apr. ..11,967 17,636 17,314 1,450 
May .. 6416 17,214 9,676 1,764 
June .. 9,897 6,632 17,210 4,036 
July .. 8,341 9,696 4,682 12,629 
Aug. .. 4,884 4,713 6,416 1,232 
Sept... 5,538 9,908 8467 5,125 
Oct. .. 8,053 9,072 17,761 10,320 
Nov. .. 4,622 9,227 6,175 10,641 
Dec. .. 5,286 2,734 4,217 11,352 
Year 92,407 79,633 84,541 92,351 


Canada's Zinc Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 





(Refined Zinc) 








(In Tons) 

1955 1956 1957 1958 
Jan. ..22,028 21.696 20,340 21,801 
Feb. ..19,865 20,356 19,808 19,743 
Mar. ..22,215 22.010 21,941 22,314 
Apr. ..21,301 21,339 20,504 20,989 
May ..21,599 21,790 20,564 21,269 
June ..20,565 20,780 19,928 20,353 
July ..21,769 21,691 20,061 20,873 
Aug. ..22,029 21,354 20,305 21,152 
Sept. ..20,898 20,691 20,247 20,530 
Oct. ..22,206 21,412 20,892 21,125 
Nov. ..21,398 20,470 20,933 20,273 
Dec. ..21,135 22,012 21,828 21,705 
Year 257,008 255,607 247,351 252,157 


Canada's Zinc Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Slabs in Tons) 








1955 1956 1957 1958 
Jan, ..22,181 15,550 19,304 17,349 
Feb. ..25,556 11,757 16,618 8,376 
Mar. ..20,178 8,822 14,923 19,636 
Apr. ..21,018 14,317 17,131 16,346 
May ..14,820 11,357 16,680 15,122 
June ..19,581 15,296 16,157 7,776 
July ..13,522 15,499 12,912 27,394 
Aug. ..16,581 13,070 20,520 15,906 
Sept. . 11,793 19,732 17,671 8,670 
Oct. ..19,836 20,792 16,735 22,810 
Nov. ..14,164 21,411 17,225 17,978 
Dec. ..14,607 16,125 16,131 18,344 
Year 213,837 183,728 202,007 195,707 


Canada's Silver Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 





(In ores and concentrates) 
(Fine Ounces) 





1956 1957 1958 
Jan. 435,047 253,940 634,715 
Feb. 196,803 380,463 208,149 
Mar. 328,857 521,849 350,827 
Apr. 348,838 431,646 284,971 
May 447,710 523,228 376,082 
June 495,742 468,559 438,253 
July 686,209 844,545 529,770 
Aug. 1,080,301 811,530 279,511 
Sept 481,042 861,857 583,570 
Oct 731,099 432,000 323,475 
Nov 669,285 263,273 217,892 
Dec. 1,023,481 186,569 871,573 
Year 6,924,414 5,979,459 5,098,788 


Canada's Silver Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








(In Ounces) 
1956 1957 1958 
Jan. 2,280,575 2,158,631 2,529,583 
Feb. 2,094,467 2,051,679 2,294,655 
Mar. 2,296,648 2,346,316 2,448,698 
Apr. 1,759,384 2,225,638 2,558,958 
May 2,463,374 2,111,185 2,650,665 
June 2,494,748 2,208,584 2,527,632 
July 2,267,271 2,383,390 2,385,687 
Aug. 2,315,312 2,592,468 2,884,154 
Sept. 2,517,451 2,382,121 2,856,304 
Oct. 2,379,162 2,817,358 2,390,027 
Nov. 2,494,547 2,566,519 2,643,790 
Dec. 2,357,202 2,537,984 2,917,528 
Year 27,655,141 28,361,873 31,087,681 


Canada's Nickel Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








(In Tons) 

1955 1956 1957 1958 
Jan. ..14,387 14,985 16,609 16,710 
Feb. ..13,375 14,997 15,027 15,896 
Mar. ..15,544 15,504 16,733 15,853 
Apr. ..15,011 14,431 15,347 15,163 
May ..15,352 15,203 16,225 15,231 
June ..14,835 14,492 15,447 14,603 
July ..14,530 15,125 15,878 12,851 
Aug. ..14,825 14,852 16,756 12,597 
Sept. . 13,734 14,530 15,604 11,786 
Oct. ..14,411 15,762 15,628 3,682 
Nov. ..14,290 15,062 14,587 3,178 
Dec. ..14,881 14,824 15,096 3,298 
Year 175,173 178,767 188,962 140,848 
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Canadian Copper Exports Canadian Lead Exports French Zinc Imports 


















































(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
Ibs (In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) a .. 2 ~ 
(In tons of 2,000 2. tes n metric — on 
Oct. Nov. Dec. Oct. Nov. Dec. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
Ore, matte, Ore (lead Ore (gross 
regulus, etc. content) ...... 4,092 1,509 9,013 weight) ...... 44,127 25,760 16,621 
(content) ..... 3,821 1,051 2,791 United States .. 3,266 1,509 3,207 MORINONE §. Sbes cee 4,041 Hee bee 
United States .. 97 437 1,402 Belgium ....... oo. «698 BOL ee ee 1,444 ae oN 
Belgium ....... Sah “pee 157 Germany (W.) 826 oo SER Belgium ....... Se wee. 524 
Germany (W.) Wee os: 14 United ere . 618 Finland ....... 4,000... die 
oe 1,348 614 1,130 Refined lead ....10, 320 10, 641 11,352 Greece ........ ... 8,870 545 
United Kingdom 135... 28 United States .. 6, = 1,101 2,868 DN sy. ... Sa 
pe eS 2,208 es ale : eee: Norway ........ byt 353 mv 
Ingots, bars, United canes 3, 724 9,140 8,406 ete Sere 3,007 1,902 795 
billets, anodes 20,340 14,391 11,138 Japan ...... 33 Yugoslavia .... 1,600 17,420... 
United States .. 4,977 4,287 2,696 yo ea 51 146 ons Algeria ........ 8,670 1,430 3,038 
Ree aneeatil 133 see te wet eee 1 254 78 Morocco ....... 11,948 6,901 7,784 
Belgium ....... er 280 $i" o x : Belgi fe) . 2,190 3,884 
—, Ppt. « 25 2.144 840 364 Ore and refined 14,412 12,150 20,365 a os 1,250 ? 
Germany (W.) 1,091 392 560 Pipe and tubing... 1 1 Slabs, bars, 
Dass ss v0 543 140 252 Lead scrap ..... 40 4300 blocks, etc. .... 985 1,425 1,717 
eee ayy: = 252 168 Satepgennmm Belgium ....... 882 1,208 1,165 
re =e cod Germany (W.) 15 100 100 
Switzerland. ~=«84 +©«308.-~S«, ~S COpper Imports and Exports —... 76 «#117~=«152 
United Kingdom 9,982 5,934 6,298 By Principal Countries me ae hee ee 8 
Ms sd vncbc<'s 1,214 1,901 800 (A. B. M. 8.) oe ee 12 ene. 14 
Other countries 88 57 cee Netherlands.... ... ee 280 
Total Exports: cues See, Sake, oe metric tons Sets 
Crude & refined 24,161 15,442 13,929 a F 
Old and scrap... 466 997 992 sappy enc French Metal Exports 
as oe 328 2.694 U.S. (blist., s.t.)19.938 23672 bate a0% 
et & tubing 1,647 1,328 2, 8. » 8.) 19, , ves 
— ee wees (ore, etc, st.) 5,051 12382 |.. [LEAD bce Abhi 
(ref., S.t.) .... 2,940 11,120 ‘u's ((In metric tons) 
Canadian Zinc Exports Denmark ....... 607 629 101 ay, 188 — 1988 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) France (crude) . 813 813 Ore (g. wt.) 12 33 668 
ee (refined) Seewe 16,168 18, 556 14.207 Pi lead : Mies 2.207 2.268 2 310 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) Ne cma a 9,934 mais Be Pid ’ ' ’, 
1958 United States .. 250 Sea aie 
Oct. Nov. Dee. Germany, West. .32,037 24,407 rey! Uruguay 297 25 
Ore (zinc Netherlands .... 2,901 2,246 2,355 Denmark : : ; ; 203 406 Sain 
content) ...... 10,738 11,982 28,544 dled, OE 152 see tee Germany (W.) 465 175 260 
United States ..10,738 11,982 16,350 Sweden ........ 4,481 4,795... Switzerland.... 775 760 755 
Belgium ....... d ... 1,856 Switzerland ..... 2,090 2,174 2,833 United Kingdom 406 3 
Germany (W.) — ¥EE 409 ee ARS ED eee 41,289 32,958 38,200 Other countries 108 30 ei 
Netherlands... ...  ... 546 India ‘blister/- Antimoniallead.. 380 279 327 
Norway ........ el ... 4,616 WUE. See nds s 3,642 2,464 1,923 ZINC 
United Kingdom 4,767 Australia (blister Slabs, bars, 
Slab zinc ...... 22,810 17,978 18,344 & rev'd, Lt), oe se blocks, etc..... 82 1 50 
United States ..14,425 5,114 17,336 U.S. (ore and icieals 
ere 554 540 192 ‘unref s.t.) 1,123 307 
i ns 22 66 110 ican css ates 7. U. K. Copper Imports 
Germany (W.) 812 140 84 Canada ay ety 2: ; a (British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Netherlands ... 224 112 672 (refined, s.t.) 20,340 14,391 11.138 Statistics) 
ee eee Se Tere OY PE ct. SR pone 
Korea .......-. ‘** Germany, West . 6,004 5,159 ... (In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
TOR os bie <a ‘= 134 Norway 1.258 1958. 1959 
ae ete eee tha, aT ds Nov. Dee. Jan. 
eg A ie nm, 8 ERTS 6,468 6,600 3,786 (Gross Weight) 
Total Exports: No. Rhodesia (blis Copper and 


ter & ref’d1.t.)*17,909 2,140 34,686 


Ore and slabs .. .33,548 29,960 46,888 copper alloys. .32,958 38,200 39,960 











Zinc scrap, 4 Includes old. = z U. of S. 
dross, ashes .. 509 173 461 — Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- itn... 250 501 125 
United States .. a? ss i ee Rhedeiie Bienes 
ES as iw 0 
i? : es ae. ae French Copper Imports pores oe 8,692 2,939 19,337 
PE hs Ween ose 141 7 49 i. 2.2.8) Canada ...... 4,448 1,982 3,874 
‘ “4 ((in metric tons) Belgium ...... 204 335 9 
Canada’s Nickel Exports so tt — 1989 Germany (W.) 20 42 44 
Crude copper ye 50 275 226 
(Refined. in. onides, matte, ete) for refining | United States 11,082 17,022 8,709 
Ss (plister, ac 
” ose 1967 1988 pir port a Po oso tall oe Ohte 250%. 7,900 7,800 6,044 
pO eee ee eee 15,121 14,260 14,233 Belgian Congo a: 813 8 EN eae Bee He Seite 150 
PREFONEE ao+7 sn 0 SOD, Se SN =o Vo. 18,556 14,207 17,451 Belgian Congo 250 750 800 
March .........+.. 16,219 14,968 13,816 United States .. 7,822 6,884 8,819 Other countries 62 534 42 
E's p20 tw eedtusas 14,448 18,671 20,962 Canada........ 7182 610 254 Of which: 
Sr ". ov éeteson eeeee 14,729 18,351 20,574 |) Oe Ae 17 Ang Bis Electrol ti 19.771 29.645 30.254 
ME” dcccentetateens 16,403 14,539 16,144 Belgium awe fo 3,539 4,144 4,218 CCUrOlyulc ..... . ‘ b 
| MO ee 11,079 = 14,181 14,055 Germany (W.) 107 166 357 Other refined... 4,274 4,400 2,625 
August .-0--.ereee. 18470 14,906 = 18,018 Norway........ he 203 203 Blister or 
September ........ ane 14,308 14,371 Sweden ....... 22 RA Mts rough eee. 8,645 2,501 6,959 
Pr ee ee ee 12,800 13,370 8,335 United Kingdom 89 10 250 
November ........ 14,084 16,620 3,001 Belgian Congo . 2,994 2,031 2.410 Wrought 
December ........ 15,694 14,606 5,060 Rhodesia- ee . —F and alloys .... 268 1,654 122 
RS, es 176,836 178,656 154,220 Nyasaland .... 3,184 159 940 TOE 58652 32,958 38,200 39,960 
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Nonferrous Castings Spot Straits Tin 


MONTHLY SHIPMENTS, BY TYPE OF METAL 
(Bureau a Census — Thousands of Pounds) (Straits, Open Market, N. Y.) 
u- Ma 


=. ag- Lead Monthly Average Prices 
1963 Total 34,517 521,253 1966 861087) 1988 1988 
1954 Total 25,572 474,741 . 105.036 101.511 92.94 99.411 
i > to a . 100.803 101.132 93.915 102.785 
100.786 99.643 94.452 
2,544 48,379 
aoe om . 99.268 99.304 92.988 
2,279 47,736 96.994 98.347 94.512 
2,192 62.332 
he po 94.589 98.05 94.708 
1,533 49,597 96.143 96.52 94.892 
875,389 30,322 . 99.049 94.261 94.988 
69,707 1,881 . 103.809 93.406 94.101 
58,356 106.023 91.838 96.523 
60.18% 110.921 89.236 99.118 
104.268 92.35 98.989 


- 101.475 96.301 95.177 


w 
Oo 


a3 


. 


~3 Go to 


57,790 
64,447 
74,012 
62,476 
67,905 


gla a ll gal al a 
= OD 
ow an 
Sakaea 


_ 
Cs 
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Prompt Tin Prices 


= 
— 
7 
~ 





= : (Straits, Open Market, N. Y.) 
Corre Sree cata “area” 


(Cents per Pound) 
(Bureau of Census) Ceeante hu! Pounds) 1986 1957 1958 1959 


at Total sor Sand Mold ie _ 104.768 101.347 92.653 99.351 
1961 Tota P A ‘ 

1962 Total 910862 63.865 9 _ 100.586 100.257 93.763 102.708 
1953 Total 888,369 61,316 _ 100.524 99.476 94.363 

1954 Total er 751,804 48.849 ! 

1955 Total 907.852 63.041 - 99.145 99.286 92.988 

1956 Total 866,404 57,522 10,023 96.853 98.335 94.512 


’ 8.025 94.619 
54,847 3,010 825 nae 5 
64,953 3,278 799 96.131 96.44 94.892 


pag yo m-.. _ 98.924 94.159 94.976 
63.944 3,006 B62 _ 103.559 93.313 94.054 


59,606 3,046 888 105.716 91.848 96.455 
789,819 44,746 10,776 
110.329 89.236 98.985 
63,294 3,327 894 
ay py po . 104.00 92.34 98.96 
54,007 3,395 823 . 101.252 93.672 95.069 
53,271 3,385 949 
51,634 3,077 891 
51,967 3,001 839 
46,636 2.351 792 7 
52,981 2°45 p+ Quicksilver Averages 
58,435 2,888 876 
67,564 3,239 790 2.419 
November Sena : 57,386 2,604 810 1,946 N. ¥. Monthly Averages 


December 61,119 3,535 1,059 2,192 Virgin, Dollars per 76-Ib Flask 
1956 1957 1958 1959 
Jan, 277,80 256,00 224.35 219.50 


Wiestse: cnthade Geacta, O000%. Feb. 270.29 256.00 229.39 219.50 
f.o.b. refinery, duty included N. ¥. MONTHLY QUOTATIONS Mar. 261.40 256.00 232.096 

(Cents per pound) (Dollars per Troy Ounce) 
1956 1957 1958 1959 1956 1957 1958 1959 Apr. 267.22 256.00 233.06 
Jan. 64.50 74.00 74.00 74.00 Jan. 106.30 101.92 77.85 52.57 May 267.675 256.00 229.48 

00 74. Feb. 10434 9859 74.82 59.25 
64.50 74.00 7400 .... Mar. 10423 93.50 72.096 .... June 260.69 256.00 229.00 
64.50 74.00 74.00... Apr. 103.02 9345 70.72... July 256.06 256.00 230.25 

| mas ay 10523 92.865 6734 .... 
6450 74.00 74.00 .... June 10650 92.02 6618 |... Aug. 256.00 252.20 240.27 
64.50 74.00 74.00. July 106.50 90.265 6435... Sept. 256.00 248.58 241.12 

i tact ug. 105.76 84.426 6094 .... 
64.50 74.00 7400 .... Sept. 105.50 84.00 pene Oct. 255.92 234.48 235.94 
64.50 74.00 74.00 Oct. 104.85 84.00 ads Nov. 255.13 228.33 230.05 

' ; . aie Nov. 104.50 83.80 iy wad 
1248 7400 7400 |... Dec. 104.50 78.70 53. ech Dec. 256.00 226.50 223.54 


65.165 74.00 74.00 sees Aver. 105.18 89.79 . ee - 261.71 248.51 230.96 aeKs 
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Nickel Averages “x Platinum Averages 





Primary Aluminum Output, Shipments and Stocks Virgin Aluminum 


(U. 8. 
v0.8 Department of Interior) ie Ingot (30 Ib.) 9914% Plus, Delivered 


beginning 1 
ofmonth Production Eek Monthly Average Prices 


short tons shert tons Short tons plant (Cents per pound) 


133,759 125,430 67,202,495 183,414 1956 1957 1958 

135,024 146,333 78,858,676 Soca” eal 

140,036 140,996 70,850,564 171,145 27.10 28.10 
1,647,714 1,579,035 . 24.40 27.10 28.10 


24. ; 
139,910 134,983 $69,837,103 a 
121,980 118,608 61,426,895 . 25.90 27.10 26.10 
134,019 123,461 63,341, 25.90 27. . 
124,999 127,608 63,222,858 ee ae 
126,357 130,160 62,816,641 , 25.90 27.10 26.10 
115,326 130,787 63,091,679 25.90 27.10 26.10 
118,541 134,083 64,726,335 

125,416 132,765 64,611,494 - 26.70 28.10 26.77 
124,714 146,870 71,641,275 . 27.10 28.10 26.80 
139.836 139.908 68,881,146 

140,962 126,619 62,133,129 138,545 - 27.10 28.10 26.80 


27.10 28.10 26.80 


Aluminum Wrought Products . 2710 28.10 26.80 


PRODUCERS’ MONTHLY NET SHIPMENTS Aver. 26.008 27.517 26.889 
(Bureau of Census — Thousands of Pounds) © isslllpdasince Recta 
Rolled Extruded 


Shapes, Red, Tubs Blooms lake,’ Magnesium Wrought 


Bar & Wire ° 
1954 Total 357,229 Products Shipments 
1955 Total 365,391 ! a5, 
1956. Total 1,577,601 398,602 782,398 28,017 (Bureau of Census) 





117,103 32,847 69,411 2,630 (Thousands of Pounds) 

130.624 39342 71.339 3,120 

117,796 30,918 66,829 3.224 1955 1956 1957 

122787 21.735 63.421 2'802 

121.654 23.075 2'104 +++ LMG 2,188 2,130 
31,501 1.716 ... 1,648 1,901 2,522 


21,363 1,480 
399,040 28'187 . . 1947 1,946 2,388 
. 1,756 2,279 2,511 


108,616 21,915 1,838 .. 1,836 2,462 2,230 

1, 92 

108,913 20,692 1,533 + 1,686 2,302 = 1,881 
22,178 1,954 ss. Rae 2,002 1,428 


saan aoe ... 1,742 2,523 1,540 


24,678 2,642 . . 2,159 2,031 ‘1,501 
23287 ; Seen ... 1,667 861 1,453 
24,442 2,163 ... 1,954 2,141 1,230 
November owes 1,723 Dec. .. 1,577 2,452 1,102 





Aluminum Castings Shipments Total .21,186 24,975 21,915 


(Bureau of Census) 
BY TYPE OF CASTING 
(Thousands of Pounds) Permanent All 
Total Sand Mold Die Other 
1954 Total 155,738 213,968 232,726 6,800 
1955 Total 171,757 298,115 354,804 8,282 N. ¥Y. Monthly Averages 
1956 Total 801,036 171,763 245,421 376,108 1,736 Cents per Ib. in ton lots 


10,447 16,322 25,339 eh 1956 1957 1958 1959 
10,966 18,398 26,319 eee _ 170.00 170.00 155.00 145.00 


11,367 17,820 24,900 ee 
11,570 20,543 31,936 Se . 170.00 170.00 155.00 145.00 


10,411 18,611 29,793 nen : y 155. 
9,302 16,724 26,978 Jeb ‘er = 
144,121 232,326 369,086 Pa: . 170.00 170.00 155.00 


10,724 18.082 170.00 170.00 155.00 
, 28,937 is 

Hy a 25,918 vr 170.00 170.00 155.00 
, 21,956 eee 

9.312 21'001 a 170.00 170.00 155.00 

ae 18,292 oe . 170.00 170.00 152.60 
658 one 

9,034 170.00 170.00 145.00 

170.00 170.00 145.00 

170.00 166.40 145.00 

. 170.00 169.70 152.30 


Cadmium Averages 
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Steel Ingot Production Steel Ingot Operations 
(American Iron and Steel Institute) Calculated 


Estimated Production — All Companies weekiy 
OPEN HEARTH BESSEMER ELECTRIC aaa | P — (Percentage of Capacity as Reported 
o n, 
% of % o % of capac- companies by 
Period Net tons capacity Net tons capacity Net one capacity Net tons 4 (net tons) 


1964 Total .. 80,327,494 73.6 2,548,104 5,436,0 52.0 88,811,652 71.0 1,693,741 American Iron & Steel Institute) 
1966 Total ..102,840,585 91.6 3,227,997 ord 9,147, 367 81.2 115,216,149 2,203,828 
1967 Week 
August 8,297,172 83.6 204,723 63.5 731,995 71.6 9,233,890 81.5 2,084,400 
September .. 8,135,139 ‘ 185,967 . 656,800 . 8,979,906 ; ,097,64: Beginning 1956 1957 1958 1959 
October .... 8,348,522 84. 154,577 40. 694,618 67. 9,197,717 81.1 2,076,2: ° 
November .. 7,674,698 t 134,709 36. 683,512 . 8,392,919 5 »~56, Jan. 6...97.6 984 56.1 716.2 
December .. 6,783,262 68.! 108,337 28.1 528,686 51.7 7,420,285 665. 
Total ....101,657,776 . 416,138 . 582,082 3  =112,714,996 ‘5 2,161,776 Jan. 13... 98.6 964 57.0 173.6 
1968 
Jenuary eee 6,085,124 . 121,338 ’ 547,450 j 6,753,912 1 1,524,585 Jan. 20... 99.0 966 555 1746 
ebruary ... 6,262,112 66. 81,597 26. 448,614 40. 5,782,373 63.6 1,445,581 
5,598,944 563. 122,317 365. 533,361 43. 6,254,622 a 1,412,000 Jan. 27...1004 976 540 172.6 
4,875,619 48. , i 547,989 46. 532, 8 1,289,741 
6,602,123 x ’ y ¢ : 1 1,422,384 Feb. 4... 99.3 97.1 54.0 76.9 
6,378,942 63. ‘ . . 1,661,417 
6,712,587 y ’ : ? i "420, 1 1,452,580 Feb. 11... 99.1 97.7 53.5 83.8 
6,481,815 62. . Y ’ 1,644,696 
6,769,660 67. 103,194 31. ; 7,610,372 65. 1,778,124 Feb. 18... 988 97.8 509 83.7 
.. 1,796,641 . 148,458 43. 873,779 71. 8,817,278 73.8 1,990,469 
November .. 7,572,565 75.3 145,867 44. 850,896 71. 8,569,318 74.1 1,997,510 Feb. 25... 988 96.0 546 88.5 
December ... 7,764,000 74. 117,000 34. 832,000 68. 8,793,000 72.9 1,971,000 
Total 75,888,392 62. 396,348 34. 7,972,623 55. 85,257,363 69.6 1,635,162 Mar. 4... 993 97.1 53.1 90.3 
1959 
January . 8,280,986 77. 120,005 39. 729,675 63. 9,317,885 74.3 2,103,247 Mar. 11...100.0 938 524 92.0 
; p 3. ( . 
February .. 540,000 88.0 129,000 47.0 757,000 9,603,000 L 2,401,000 Mar. 18...1006 93.5 525 
Blast ioomems Output Steel Castings Shipments Mar. 25... 99.5 924 50.6 


(American Iron and Steel Institute) an yo gel own APT: 1s++ 96:6 90.6 486 
——— aet_teas ——— (Short Tons ~ Sv Apr. 8... 97. ; 
Pi arama * ne A po 15 ps mr ie 
« . 2,101,604 1,507,413 594,191 - 15...100. 
Irom a De opti .. 1,925,116 1,476,352 448,767 Apr. 22...100.2 88.7 47.9 
. ,810,272 673,89 5,484,1 - 
eae ++ 1,820,277 1,200,016 431,830 8 =. 29 100.5 87.0 47.8 


. 70,487, yu 232, 4 
vr. 70,487,800 766,381 71 me - x ; ..1,184,096 880,158 303,938 May 6... 964 86.7 49.4 
r. 61,628,666 629,926 62,168,591 . May 13... 95.2 84.2 52.3 
.. 74,987,721 865,038 76,842,759 95.5 ib 1,530,694 1,166,706 363,988 

987, ' May 20... 95.3 864 56.4 


May 27... 97.3 88.0 58.1 
June 3... 963 87.5 62.4 


‘*"1931'987 1.512.290 416697 June 10... 96.7 86.5 84.0 


June 17... 93.4 85.2 64.9 
245,65 59, 315, . k eee Dee 133,826 35,414 u 
asrrast | 036. : toe ee Cae aeaes | mme 98... 080 088 617 
75,301,134 ‘ 965, 88.9 . »-- 160,054 124,416 July bute Ge 78.5 51.0 
.. 162,498 124,549 
"164/575 125 431 July iw ea 718.7 53.4 
June ... 153,647 119,353 July woe TSS CS 
July ... 122,018 90,037 
‘Aug. ... 145.926 111.080 July cv Sew 79.4 57.3 
Sent. *" 198.009 106.811 . July ian Bee HAC 
Nov. . ; 127115 98436 ; Aug. 5... 169 08 588 
Dec. 120,787 92,125 Aug. sole a 80.6 60.5 
Total ..1,766,191 1,261,301 406444 aug os en, ens 
1958 . wr ‘ . 
Jan. ... 120,722 94,717 26,005 Aug. Ts. 82.2 63.5 
Feb. ... 103,297 79,708 23,589 
Mar. ... 106233 82195 24. Sept. 2... 97.0 81.0 61.7 
Apr. ... 91,464 69,121 Sept. to 81.9 65.9 
May.... 87,002 66,086 
June... 92.681 11,624 Sept. ...100.6 82.1 65.6 
July ... 68,802 48,618 a Sept. ...100.6 82.2 67.3 
J 80,886 59,816 Sept. Ue 82. Y 
Sept. ... 85,277 64.586 pt =e = 
Oct. ... 95,389 73,367 Oct. ..-1018 828 71.6 
Nov. ... 85,267 65,788 19, "479 
6,260,395 48,572 6,211,823 77.9 Dec. ... 103,800 81,360 22,440 a. ———e 
— _—~ SaEEEEeneenaean 6 ...101.4 80.2 74.8 
Galvanized Sheet Shipments SHIPMENTS OF TIN-TERNEPLATE ..101.2 79.7 15.0 
(American Iron & Steel Institute) (American Iron & Steel Institute) , : i ’ 


(Net Tons) (Net Tons) P ...101.3 78.0 74.5 

1957 1958 1959 a Dipped— —Electrolytic— 
236,902 186,649 279,244 958 1959 1958 *1959 : ...100.6 17.7 74.5 

205,048 67,627 Jan. si. 455 30,304 474,359 417,210 
206,836 195,885 Feb 29,451 ae 397,861 ee J ...100.2 76.0 74.1 

198,585 206,368 Mar. 36,794 woes 40508 ee 
206,657 231,318 nae Apr. 43,670 .e. ~~ 468,568 aba’ : ..-100.1 72.1 73.7 

239,037 277,180 May 37,628 ‘ 402,521 ae 
167,247 239,883 June 42,850 ... 429.761 Ney 3 > oa eee 71.5 73.5 

186,790 253,263 July 45,481 ’ ‘ 422,776 jan 
183,952 258.723 Aug. 46,037 464.439 a ; ---1013 69.2 73.5 

212,886 290,157 Sept. 43,217 ... 625,739 

190,380 253,909 , Oct. 60,261 sax 763,361 : . ..-102.0 67.7 74.5 

239.173 159.363 266.472 Nov. 14,596 aa i 
Dee. 15,842 tees. 180/942 aay 5 " .»-. 943 53.7 174.5 

Total 2,957,991 2,392,637 2,828,848 


*Combined with August figures. Total 447,396 Se in 5,040,190 ° i ae 59.0 73.6 
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. 68,119,882 668,786 68,688,117 < . .. 155,046 121,705 
--17,114,078 868,768 17,800,881 
. 6,887,608 46,981 6,434,589 


7,209,547 
6.596.133 
7.179.100 
6.810.102 
6,879,881 
6 593.326 
6.625.901 
6.719.763 
6.569.074 
6.454.450 
5,711,242 
§,212.624 
78,557,011 782,660 


BSSSSLES 
DCR OS RDisNwWWowmd 


—nwe 


4,785,269 69,175 4,854,444 
4,016,276 47,953 4,064,229 
4 418,778 45,176 4,463,953 
8,787,907 89,302 3,827,209 
. 4,048,328 25,468 4,073,796 
4,396,285 26,463 4,422,748 
. 4,277,515 26,668 4,304,183 
4,799,955 31,874 4,831,329 
5,041,042 41,348 5,072,390 
5,875,905 36,963 5,872,958 
5,907,888 39,275 5,946,163 
6,025,385 47,505 6,072,890 
57,298,644 465,456 37,298,644 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MINERALS and METALS CORPORATION 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Buyers 


ORES CONCENTRATES 
SCRAP * RESIDUES 








For: PHELPS DODGE PLANTS IN For: MATIONAL ZINC CO. 
Laurel Hill, L. 1, N. Y. (Subsidiary) 
Douglas, Arizona Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
E! Paso, Texas 


COPPER (Electrolytic) ZINC (All Grades) 
CADMIUM MERCURY 











Well get out oti it oes we put in 


Get Your Scrap Metal Out 
CONSUMERS OF 


NICKEL — COPPER — BEARING MATERIAL 
NICKEL PLATERS — RACKS AND BASKETS 
CLEAN AND OFF-GRADES OF MONEL METAL 


Oe ea S——Ssr—( (.!””””:”:C”C~™” 


I. Schumann & Company | 
4391 Bradley Road 
P. O. Box 2219 — SHadyside 1-7800 
Cleveland 9, Ohio 











SPECIAL 


HIGH GRADE 


A consistent favorite with the trade for zinc- 
base die casting alloys. Year in and year 
out many leading die casters use Anaconda 
Electric Zinc. Always available from 


Anaconda Sales Company 





25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 














ANACONDA 
COPPER - BRASS - BRONZE 


Sheet, Strip, Rod, Wire, Copper Tubes and 
Fittings, 85 Red Brass Pipe, Free Cutting Rods, 


Die Pressed Forgings and Extrusions 


made by 
THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY - WATERBURY 20, CONN. 
Subsidiary of The Anaconda Company 





DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 





Ansonia, Conn. 
Atlanta 8, Ga 
Buffalo 5, N. Y 
Cambridge 42, Mass 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Charlotte 2, N.C. 
*Chicago 39, Iii. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
*Cleveland 11, Ohio 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
*Dallas 6, Texas 
Denver 16, Colo. 
Detroit 31, Mich 
Houston 2, Texas 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Kenosha, Wis 

Los Angeles 17, Calif 
*Milwaukee 4, Wis 
Minneapolis 2, Minn 
Newark 2,N. J 
New York 16,N. Y 
*Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
*Providence 3, R. | 
Rochester 4, N.Y 

St. Lovis 3, Mo 


San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Seattle 1, Wash 
Syracuse 2, N. Y 
Torrington, Conn 


Washington 5, D. C 
Waterbury 20, Conn. 
General Offices 

Waterbury 20, Conn 

In Canada: Anaconda American 
Brass Limited Genera! Offices 
New Toronto, Ontario 
Montreal Office 

939 Dominion Square Building 
Vancouver Office 

1030 West Georgia St 


*W arehouses 





